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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


How a WALTHAM WATCH set England’s time. 
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Just the Thing for Papa! 


OR UNCLE JACK OR COUSIN TOM. 


He will get more comfort from one of Williams’ Shaving Sticks or from a 
Luxury Shaving Tablet or a cake of the famous old Yankee Shaving Soap, 
than from anything else you could possibly give him for Christmas. 

You know how it tries a man’s patience to shave, unless everything is exactly 
right. Ordinary Shaving Soaps are never right, nor anywhere near it. They 
make a man cross and pudgeky, and set his nerves on edge. 

Don’t go near a man when he is shaving, unless he uses 


Williams’ Shaving Stick 


OR SOME FORM OF WILLIAMS’ SOAP. 


The rich, creamy lather of Williams’ Soap soothes, comforts and refreshes, 
and makes him smile all over. Williams’ Soaps are the only shaving soaps that 
thoroughly soften the beard, and make shaving what it should be—easy, safe and 
They are the recognized standard all over the world. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
(Barbers) 











WILLIAMS’ SOAPS—in principal forms—Sold by Dealers everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. 25c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet. 25c. “Genuine —— Soap. 1c. 





This is the kind your bar- 
ber should use. Exquisite 
also for Toilet and Bath. 
Used in thousands of 
the best families. 
cakes in a package 
— If your dealer fails to supply you, ei } mat these 4c. Trial cambio 
Poly post-paid, on receipt of prv for 2-cent stamp. 





Oldest and most famous 
cake of shaving soap in the 
world. 


Round —just fits the 
A aa delightful. 


NOT 
soaps by ‘any ad« 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 

Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 

LONDON : 06 Deny Anew 


cup. 


w.c. 
:. 161 Cl 8t. 
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26 Ormiston Road, 


American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 


GENTLEMEN : About three years since, 
acting on the advice of a friend who had 
had one of your watches for about eight- 
een years, I purchased a Lever Waltham 
Watch. I am happy to say it has turned 
out a marvel of accuracy, and under the 
circumstances I feel I am only doing my | 
duty in bringing this fact to your notice. | 

. . But perhaps its most unique per- 
formance, and the one of which I am 
especially proud, is the fact that by its 
aid I was able to defect an error in the 
Jall of the time-ball at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, which gives the standard 
time to the civilized world. It happened 
as follows : I make a practice of watching 
the fall of the time-ball each day at one 
o’clock p. m., whenever the air is clear 
enough, and one day, to my surprise, I 
found the ball had dropped some few | 
seconds before I had expected it to. 
had such confidence in my watch that 1\} 
did not believe it was at fault, and felt 
sure that some mistake had been made at 
the Observatory. On telling some of my 





Westcombe Park, London, S. E., 
England, 10-2-’97. 


|friends of my convictions, I was simply 


laughed at for my impudence in daring 
to pit my Waltham watch against the 
accuracy of the Royal Observatory. How- 
ever, to set the matter at rest, I wrote to 
the Astronomer Royal, telling him of my 
conviction, and asking him if he would 


| let me know whether I was right or wrong. 


In return I received a courteous reply 
Jrom the Astronomer Royal, stating that 
Iwas quite right, and that on the day 
named, owing to an accident, the ball was 
dropped about eighteen seconds too soon. 
This seems to me such a remarkable proof 
of the reliability of your watches that I 
feel justified in bringing it to your notice. 
If you would care to have the Astronomer 
Royal’s letter as a memento, I should be 


| pleased to hear from you to that effect. 


Wishing every success and prosperity to 
| your deservedly world-famed Company, 
I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 


Tuomas WHEATE. 





The reply from the 


Astronomer Royal. 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, London, S. E,, 


1894, March 10. 


Dear Sir: In answer to your letter of yesterday the Astronomer Royal requests 


me to inform you that on Thursday last 


the time-ball was, through an accident, 


dropped about eighteen seconds before one o’clock. 


T. Wheate, Esq. 


Yours truly, 
. H. P. Hovis. 
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Piano Buying Made Safe. 


By our method you can see and hear an Ivers & Pond 
Piano in your own home before you purchase, even if you 
live 3,000 miles from Boston. How? Write and we will tell 
you. We sell on EASY Payments (one to three years to 
complete purchase) and ship on approval anywhere in the 
United States where no dealer sells them, to be returned at 
our expense for railway freights both ways if unsatisfactory. 

You cannot buy a more delightful piano at any price. 
The New England Conservatory of Music has purchased 
227 Ivers & Pond Pianos during the past sixteen years. 
Nearly 200 other prominent educational and musical insti- 
tutions are using and recommending them. Write us for 
Catalogue, prices and full particulars. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ASTURE to RITCHE 


From the beef “on the hoof” to the Extract in 
the jars, the Liebig COMPANY control the manu- 
facture of their Extract of Beef. 
Get the genuine with blue 
signature and avoid disappointment. 


[BIG COMPANY. 








Hence its purity 
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Boston, Mass, December 16, 1897. 
Volume 71. Number 50. 
$1.75 a Year. Single copies 5 cents. 
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A Christmas Crisis. 


widowed daughter, put her head in at between us nailed up. 


the sitting-room door. “There!” she havinga telephone put in,” said Corneel, g 


said, “‘ma’s got to going about 
the catastrophe. Can’t you 
head her off ?’’ 

But Mrs. Kitchell, who 
was entertaining her cousin’s 
first wife’s sister, from a 
neighboring village, pursued 
her subject. “Next thing 
was, Hiram boarded a horse 
of ’Rastus’s when ’Rastus 
was altering his barn. It 
died of the bots afterward, 
and ’Rastus said ‘twas 
Hiram’s feed—told that to 
folks. They was pretty near 
not speaking, already, and 
after that —’’ 

**A fter that the thermome- 
ter fell forty degrees when 
they hove in sight of one 
another,” said Corneel. She 
was small and narrow-shoul- 


dered, with a humorous, wide 
mouth and darting black 
eyes. 


“And now ’Rastus has 
built the lime-kiln,” said 
Mrs. Kitchell. “He and 
Hiram always suspected 
there was lime or something 
or other on our land and 
*Rastus’s; some of it’s so 
stony it’s spoiled for crops. 
And three years ago a fellow 
was here from Middlebridge, 
and speared round with a 
pickaxe and said ’twas lime- 
stone, and they’d better put 
up akiln and get rich. Hiram 
wasn’t able to do it alone, 
he hasn’t been prospered 
lately; but he and ’Rastus 
agreed to put one up together. 
And now ’Rastus, he’s 
broken the agreement—he’s 
hauled bricks and boards, 
and hired men, and got a 
kiln put up in his own 
yard.” 

“As close under pa’s nose 
as he could get it,” said 
Corneel. “Said he’d put up 
a lime-kiln with Belial sooner 
than he would with Hi 
Kitehell.”” Her broad mouth 
stretched in a mirthless 
grin. 

Her mother, who was 
knitting wristlets of blue 
wool, dropped her needles. 
“O Louisa!” she faltered. 
“It isn’t the worst of it, 
about the lime. We'd all 
banked our hopes on it. But 
it isn’t that. Here we’ve 
lived side by side for ’most 
forty years. Sarah Hoxson 
came here a bride, and 
Hiram and I were married 
the next April, and settled 
here. Forty years of peace 
and harmony —” 

“Ma’s getting poetical,” 
said -Corneel. “Peace and 
harmony! [ should say so. 
It was town’s talk, pretty 
near, about ma and Mrs. 
Hoxson. Always and for- 
ever running in and out, 
and swapping pickle receipts 


and cake receipts, and patterns for crocheted | “but pa and Mr. Hoxson wouldn't favor it, I | that evening, “‘we’ll get along with the kiln so | about Christmas. 
| we can fire up before Christmas.” 


edging —” 


“T’ve never felt I could keep house without 


Sarah,” said her mother. 





; but her own voice had a 
| strained sound as of tears kept back. 

At the sound of somebody in the kitchen 
they dropped into sudden silence. i 
Kitchell opened the door. 
man with a bearded face and pleasant eyes | 
under bushy gray brows, but his mouth and 
chin had an obstinate look. 
silently crying wife, and Corneel bristling with 
her mixed emotions, and he comprehended | 


has; isn’t fit to do anything but sit and knit | ma. 


“You’re not saying,” the distant relative 
gasped, “that you don’t see anything of them 
He was a short 

“We see Mrs. Hoxson looking over here out | 
of her window,” said Corneel, folding her arms 
“Makes me think of Lady Jane 
Grey behind the bars. Pa told ma and me he’d 
got done with ’Rastus Hoxson and his kith and 
kin, and he wanted his family should abide by | what had been the subject of conversation. 
| it. I don’t know what Mr. Hoxson’s told his 
| wife, but I guess he’s contrived to make himself | said to Corneel, with quick temper. 
2 (CF widowed FLINT, Mrs. Kitchell’s | understood. They’ve got the gate in the fence | 





“T reckon,” said Erastus Hoxson as he| 
rimly, shoved back his chair from the supper-table | tool-factory that failed. He’s been unfortunate. 


I’ve thought some of | 





“SHE GAVE ME THIS FOR YOU, 


“Louisa,” said Mrs. Kitchell, 
| Her voice trembled, and broke. 
“Well, you’re not keeping house,” said | splashed pitifully on her wools. 
Corneel. “I am. She’s given right up, ma/| 


Her tears | hurry,” his wife said, dryly. 


“Don’t go to rusting up your knitting-needles, | happy together, until the husband had quar- | 


relled with his neighbor and the lime-kiln had 
gone up. Now their serene trust had waned. 
They were at odds, and captious and sharp- 


Mrs. Hoxson scraped the leavings on one 
plate, then faced her husband. She tried twice 
| before she could speak. He knew the signs, 


” she said, “‘you know perfectly 
well there’s " as much lime on Hiram Kitchell’s 

| place as there is on ours, and he’s poor. He’s 

“Your turnip’s scorching. Take it off,” he | had misfortunes. 


He's —” 


T’other coat of mine wants mending. Split 
il,”’ said Mr. Hoxson. 
“‘He’s lost what little money he put into the 


You’ve got a plenty, and 
you’ve put up the kiln out 
of spite, right here close to 
him. You hadn’t the right 
to. You haven’t stuck to 
your word with him.” 

“Where’s Nathan?’ Mr. 
Hoxson demanded. The door 
banged open, and Nathan 
appeared. 

He was the Hoxsons’ 
orphaned grandson, seven 
years old. For four years 
he had been the anxious joy 
of their lives. He took his 
own way without asking for 
it, but his way was a sweet 
one. People said he “ran 
over” his grandparents, but 
the tenderest love of their 
hearts was his. 

“Where you been, lamby ?” 
said his grandmother. They 
seldom knew where Nathan 
was till he got home. 

“Down to the _ stores, 
gran’ma,” said Nathan. He 
was stockily built and ruddy, 
with cheeks that stuck out 
fatly. He reached eagerly 
for the bread and butter 
across the table. “Mr. Whit- 
ton’s got a great big Christ- 
mas-tree in his store, with 
red and green things on it 
that shine.” 

He ate in silence; and 
his grandmother returned to 
her charge, a desperate light 
in her faded blue eyes. 

“*Rastus,” she implored, 
“it isn’t too late. Take back 
what you’ve said in wrath 
and unreasonableness !”’ 

“You'll drive me to staying 
out in the barn the whole 
time!”” was her husband’s 
rejoinder. 

“Gran’pa,”’ said Nathan, 
“I want an express-wagon 
for Christmas. Mr. Whit- 
ton’s got them, red ones, and 
I want one.” 

“You know in your heart, 
*Rastus, there’s no sense or 
reason in it,’’ said his wife, 
“and hasn’t been from the 
first; and Hiram knows it. 
Don’t let it grow and widen. 
Don’t! O ’Rastus! Look 
at the years gone by. We've 
never had any such friends 
as the Kitchells. I can’t help 
thinking you’ve been most to 
blame, ’Rastus, and if you’d 
take the first step —” 

“Gran’pa,” said Nathan, 
thickly, through a crowding 
mouthful, “he’s got skates, 
and he’s got mouth-organs. 
I want some skates, and I 
want a mouth-organ.”’ 

His grandfather arose with 
a violence that overturned his 
chair. He let it lie. 

“Christmas}”’ he said, 
thunderously. ‘“‘Don’t talk 
about Christmas. I’ve got 
enough nagging to stand 
without your pestering me 

If a man can’t have any 


| peace in his own house he’d better get out of 
“You’ve got it up in a terrible stew and_/| it, and I’m about ready to!” His wrathful 
| words trailed after him as he went. He 
Their eyes met. They had always been | slammed the door behind him. 

An unutterable astonishment sat on Nathan’s 
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round face. He stopped eating, and sat trans- | get a dollar a barrel easy. I’ve been up to the | to Betsey!’’ he uttered, in exasperation, because | ging behind him. “Hi!” said old Erastus, and 
fixed. Never before had his grandfather spoken | kiln at Middlebridge and got all the points. | his mind was teeming with strange thoughts and | pursued, breathing hard. He grasped the other’s 
to him in such a way. He stared in affright. I’m going to have a double oven when I get | unwelcome. He could not exorcise them; they shoulder. “I was sitting out there, thinking 

“Gran’ma,” he gasped, “aint I going to have *round to it.” chained him there. | things over, if you want to know how it came 
any presents for Christmas ?” | “Do you think this isa right way you’re laying} Corneel Flint and the Kitchells had made a that I didn’t see the blaze. I kind of guess I’ve 

His grandmother had sat down, heavily. She| out to spend Christmas?” his wife demanded, | Christmas for little Nathan, when he, his grand-| been meaner’n you have, Hi—some. Sarah’s 
made no answer. The little boy went and stood | when dinner-time brought him in. |father, had forgotten him! He never had) said so the whole time. Hi Kitchell, you drop 
before her, and frantically thumped her knees.| ‘Hey? Why isn’t it? Business is business,” forgotten the child before. This year the lime- | that ladder and stop where you be! I was 
“Stevie Burdicott’s going to get a sled and | he threw back at her. | kiln had driven everything else out of his head. coming over to talk to you. You can believe it or 
some blue mittens, he said so. Aint I going to| “It isn’t that, "Rastus. It’s the spirit you’re | It had remained for Corneel Flint and the) youneedn’t. I’d have been over there this night.” 
He clattered his dishes. | Kitchells to give Nathan a Christmas. Hi| Hiram Kitchell turned. He hid his mouth 
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hang up my stocking and get some presents, | doing it in.” 
; | When he came in at eight o’clock for a late | Kitchell! 


gran’ma ?” 

But he saw that his grandmother little heeded 
him. She gazed over his head. ‘Child!’ she 
said, “I don’t rightly know what you’re saying. 
I’ve got a load of trouble in my heart!’ 

Nathan went and lay down on his stomach 
behind the stove, where the cat was, and rubbed 
his little grimy fists into his eyes. He was 
dismayed, bewildered. Everything was 
strange and terrible, and not to be believed. 

His small perceptions did not reach far. 

He knew that trouble brooded in the air, but 

he had not suffered from it till now. He was 
not going to have any Christmas. No stock- 
ing hung up on the foot of the bed. No little 
bundles to be found bulging it out in the 
morning —O joy dear and inexpressible! 
No big bundies on the floor under it. No 
mouth-organ, and no skates, and no express- 
wagon! There were no depths of wretched- . - 
ness beyond this. 

He felt as if the world had come to an 
end with a great crash. He lay there witha 
crushed heart, and kicked the air futilely, 
and sobbed. 

It promised to. be a green Christmas. 
There were only a few sodden remnants of 
snow in the fence-corners, and the air was 
damp and springlike. 

Corneel Flint went around among the 

neighbors in a red shawl pinned over her 
head, and tightly across her meagre shoulders. 
Her face perked out of it sharply, and her 
wide smile did not disguise the sarcastic 
mood which was hers in these days. She 
sniffed at the sight of embroidered stocking- 
bags and plush broom-holders in surrepti- 
tious process of making. 

“We're not doing anything about Christ- 
mas,” she said. ‘‘We’re too poor; poorer’n 
Job’s turkey. We haven’t the heart for it, either. 
The catastrophe’s upset us so we aren’t good for 
much. Pa can brag and bluster all he’s a mind 
to, it’s wearing on him, and it ought to. We 
aren’t going to have a turkey—can’t afford it. 
Have salt pork and cabbage, I suppose, same as 
usual. We aren’t making any presents, either. 
Nothing but wristlets. Ma keeps right on 
manufacturing wristlets, all kinds and colors of 
the rainbow. It’s all she’s gut spunk to do since 
the catastrophe happened.” 

Going home one afternoon she met little 
Nathan Hoxson. He promptly turned back 
with her. “I aint going to hang my stocking 
up,”’ he said, as he had said to everybody he had 
encountered since his calamity had befallen him. 
“Aint going to get any Christmas, I aint.’ 

“Land of the living!” said Corneel. His 
words were like a childish echo of her own 
satirical complaints. 

“Stevie Burdicott’s going to get a sled and 
some blue mittens, and I aint going to get any- 
thing!’’ said Nathan. 

“Who said you weren’t ?” 

“Gran’pa,” said Nathan, and his fists went 
into his eyes. 

Corneel felt an ache in her own throat. She 
wrapped her arm and a corner of her shawl 
around Nathan, as they went. She loved the 
little boy well. She had never had a child, and 
he had crept into her hungry heart. She dried 
his tears with the fringe of her shawl. 

“There!” she said. ‘Don’t you. feel so, 
darling, don’t you, now!” 

They went slowly along, in an irregular line. 
At Corneel’s gate they stopped and held confi- 
dential converse, and when Nathan went home 
his tears were dried by the warmth of a serene 
and beaming smile. 

His grandmother met him at the door. She 
held a plate of hot doughnuts. “I want you 
should take these over to Phoebe Kitchell,’”’ she 
said. “Your grandpa aint here. Hurry along!’ 

She awaited his return in nervous trepidation. 
She had not before ventured any defiance of her 
husband’s stern commands. Nathan came back, 
bearing a mince-pie on the plate. 

“She burst right out a-crying,’”’ he said, breath- 
lessly, “and she gave me this to give to you, and 
her love.” 

For some days before Christmas resounding 
explosions startled the ears of the neighborhood. 
Mr. Hoxson and his helpers were blasting out 
limestone, and on the morning before Christmas 
his wife looked out upon what seemed to her an 
unholy pandemonium. A dozen men, workmen 
and interested loiterers, were gathered about the 
lime-kiln shed. A wagon-load of limestone in 
jagged great pieces stood hauled up, and a rude 
derrick rose beside the chimney, which belched 
black smoke. Mr. Hoxson had “‘fired up.” 

She heard him expatiating, with a large 
manner, to the curious assemblage: “Calculating 


| bite of supper, his wife broke the stern silence 
| which held them. 


don’t know where he is. Generally he’s abed 
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“Corneel Flint had better keep her nose out of 
other folks’s concerns! She’sa chip of the. old 


“I’m terribly worried about Nathan,” she | block,” he said; but the anger he strove to rouse 
said. ‘He hasn’t been home to supper, and I flickered feebly, and died within him. 


The scene at the Kitchells’s remained distinct 
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NATHAN BLEW A PIERCING BLAST. 


“You ought to have got what he wanted,” said 
her husband, the more gruffly because his con- 
science heavily smote him. He had not once 
thought of little Nathan’s Christmas. “Why 
didn’t you come to me? f aint a horned 
dragon !’” 

He got a lantern and started off anxiously. 
He went down to the main street of the village. 
It was Christmas eve, and the street was popu- 
lous. The two dry-goods stores were brilliant 
with light, and with a gay array of gifts persua- 
sively flaunting themselves. 

He went into all the stores and made inquiries 
about Nathan, but nobody had seen him. He 
turned his lantern upon every dark corner. 
Where was the little fellow? Had he lost him- 
self? Had he been carried off? Tramps were 
frequent. His grandfather felt the chill of fear 
creeping into his heart. 

He turned toward home. He stopped at 
every house on the way, with the same anxious 
formula: “You seen anything of Nathan?” 
Nobody had. He repeated it with dogged per- 
sistence, passing no door. 

Had he tumbled into the river? Had he gone 
down to the railroad and got runover? Erastus 
was almost home. “Hate to tell Sarah I haven’t 
found him!” he muttered, lagging; and his 
voice shook. 

The rays from a lighted window streamed out 
upon him. It was Hiram Kitchell’s window, 
and he started to pass on; but something fixed 
his astonished eye—a little figure, distinct in the 
room’s brightness. 

He strode into the yard—Hiram Kitchell’s 
premises. Heartfelt relief and thankfulness 
warred in his heart with anger. What was 
Nathan doing here at Hi Kitchell’s? 

Yes, it was Nathan—Nathan, with his chubby, 
full moon of a face shining with eagerness and 
joy; Nathan, with his mouth stretched wide. 

Erastus Hoxson stood and gazed. The plain, 
poor sitting-room looked festive. Propped ona 
chair in the middle was an evergreen-bush. 
There were bits of lighted candle on it, and 
strings of pop-corn. ‘There had been a celebration, 
and all the presents, evidently, were Nathan’s. 

He clutched a toy gun and tin trumpet in one 
hand and a great orange in the other, and both 





sleeves were thrust up to bring into the more 
unmistakable prominence a pair of striped 
| wristlets. And Hiram Kitchell and his wife 
| and Corneel Flint sat watching him, their faces 
illumined with broad smiles. 

The silent watcher stood there long. In the 
shrouding darkness his face was working. He 
turned himself slowly, and stumped home in a 
daze. He thrust his head in at the kitchen door. 
**He’s over to Hi Kitchell’s,”’ he said, and shut it. 

Old Erastus wandered off, and sat down on a 





him. I’m seared. I’ve got a few little things | face haunted him. 
to put in his stocking. I couldn’t get what he | tickled over it as Nathan was. Old fool!” he 
wanted, little fellow! I didn’t have the money.” | said; but he faintly smiled with sympathy— 





| 


to run it a week or so, and see what wants | wheelbarrow beside the barn. His men had | 
changing. Sha’n’t fire up for good till February ; gone home. At ten o’clock they would be back, | Kitchell shouldered it and stalked off. 
isn’t much demand for lime till building begins | and there was to be a first drawing of the lime. | 


in the spring. You put in five tons of stone a 
day, and you draw out four of good lime. I’ll 


He was alone in the still and starlit night. 
| He dropped his head in his hands. ‘Heavens 


| 


“Hi Kitchell was about as 


with a struggling gratitude. Little Nathan was 
very near to him, very dear. He was stirred; 
he was touched. 

He felt the uplifting influence of the perfect 
night, although his eyes were hidden from it. It 
was the eve of Christmas. They hadn’t made 
anything of Christmas when he was a boy. 


_Nowadays folks made a terrible hullaballoo. 


Even the minister—he had preached a sermon 
about it last Sunday. “Tried to make out that 
folks. ought to turn themselves inside-out, pretty 
nigh,” Erastus said to himself, “‘ to have things 
smooth and peaceable at this season of the year, 
if they didn’t any other time. Pshaw! Tag-rag 
and bobtail! There’s some things there’s no 
glossing over, if ’*tis Christmas. Christmas or 
Fourth of July, what’s the odds? Hi Kitchell 
isn’t going to forget things any more’n J am, 
neither !’” 

Sarah thought he had been more to blame than 
Hi had. She harped on that same old string— 
about their living there alongside of one another 
for forty years. About the love there had always 
been between them. About the time Hi 
Kitchell had turned Martin Disbrough out of 
his house for saying that he, Erastus Hoxson, 
wasn’t a man of his word. 

Pooh! What ailed him? He’d pay them 
back what they’d spent for Nathan—fifty cents, 
maybe. He struggled against his state of mind ; 
he writhed beneath it; but he strove impotently. 
“OQ Lord!” he groaned, and lifted his face to 
the starry sky in supplication. 

He knew not how long he sat there. He 
turned and looked at the cloud of sparks hurled 
from the kiln by the fiery force within. 

He sprang up. “Heavens to Betsey!” he 
ejaculated. It looked as if the lime-kiln shed- 
roof was afire. 

He ran for water. Against the shed’s side he 
found a ladder leaning. He did not account for 
its presence, but he rushed up. A splash of 
cold water met him, and took his breath. On 
the roof a figure stood, blackly silhouetted 
against the sky. It was Hi Kitchell! 

A wrathful suspicion held Erastus. Hi 
Kitchell had set the shed afire! He stood there, 
clutching the roof, and shivering and glaring. 
Hiram Kitchell’s voice broke in upon him. 

“T was out in the wood-shed, and I saw your 
shed catching fire where the sparks fell. There 
wasn’t anybody in sight, and the house was 
dark on this side, and I came over. Guess it’s 
about put out. Give me the water, if you’ve 
got some. You been dead or asleep ?” 

His voice had a strained and rasping sound. 
He threw Mr. Hoxson’s pailful on the last 
smoldering spot. ‘You’d better tack some tin 
on it if you don’t want to burn up the whole 
thing. Let me down there.” 

They descended the ladder, and Hiram 


**T guess you’re damp some,” said Mr. Hoxson. 
“Come in by the kiln and dry off.” 
Hiram Kitchell marched on, the ladder drag- 


~ 


. 


with his smoke-blackened hand. He was sixty 
| years old, and set in his ways, and he was 
| bitterly ashamed to let it be seen what tumultuous 
| emotions possessed him now. He dabbed his 
| hand across his eyes, leaving a soot-mark. 

| “Guess you must have used old boards for 


by this time. I want you to go and look for | before his eyes. The vision of Nathan’s blissful | your shed. New ones wouldn’t have caught 


fire,’ was what he said, finally; but his 
words came huskily. 

“Hi,” said Mr. Hoxson, “I haven’t done 
the square thing by you. I broke the agree- 
ment. ’Tisn’t too late to make it right, I 
reckon. I want you should burn your stone 
here, the same as I do, and share what’s 
made, and you can pay your share of putting 
up the kiln when you’re able.” 

“I’m obliged to you,” said Mr. Kitchell. 
His surging feelings made him fairly rigid ; 
but he held out his hand, and his old friend 
clasped it. 

They leaned against the fence. The atmos- 
phere of sentiment distressed them both. 
They chopped the subject short. Between 
them the catastrophe was buried deeply and 
forever. The sound of little Nathan’s bub- 
bling laugh.came floating out to them. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Mr. Hoxson. 
“I'll go along home with you. It’s time 
Nathan was snaked home.” 

He went to the kitchen door. ‘“‘Nathan’s 
having a Christmas-tree over to the Kitch- 
ells’s,” he said to his wife. “You want to 
go over there with me? Get your bonnet on.” 

She turned and stared at him. Before her 
incredulous gaze her husband’s eyes fell. 
“Can’t believe my heart aint too tough for a 
change, can you, Sarah?” he said, humbly. 
“Get your bonnet on.” 

She did not stop for a bonnet. Trembling 
from head to foot, she followed the two men 

through the familiar old gate, which Hiram 
Kitchell in his haste had burst open. 

Into the festal brightness of the Kitchells’s 
sitting-room they entered in single file. Corneel 
Flint stood motionless with surprise. She 
mechanically placed some chairs after a moment. 

But Mrs. Hoxson took her old friend in her 
arms. ‘here, there, Phoebe! The time for 
crying is over and done with,”’ she said, joyfully. 

Nathan tried to bring into his grandparents’ 
view all his presents at once. He waved them 
before their eyes, and pranced and capered. 

“Merry Christmas!’’ he shouted, and further 
words failing him, blew a piercing blast on his 
tin trumpet. EmMA A. OPPER. 
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The Race of the “ Eleanor.” 


HE ship Eleanor, 
’ on her way home 
from Batavia to 
New York, had 
crossed the equa- 
tor into the North 
Atlantic and was 
lying becalmed. 
For a week there 
had been no wind 
save the lightest of 
puffs and sighs, 
which. scarcely could 
be made to edge the ship 
to the northward. 

It was the second dog- 
watch, and a sense of 
leisure pervaded the 
ship. Tim, the cabin- 
i boy, was sitting on a 

=— spare spar by the side of 
Bill Calligan. Bill was smoking and meditative. 

“Bill,” said Tim, breaking the silence, “‘shall 
we get in by Christmas?” 

Bill took his pipe out of his moutheand looked 
at him a little curiously. ‘Did Sandy Claus send 
ye to enquire of me?’ he chuckled. 

“No,” said the boy, nettled. “Maybe you 
don’t care anything about Christmas.” 

“Well,” said Bill, reflectively, ‘now I think 
of it, we don’t generally hang up our stockings 
of a Christmas, in the fo’castle.” 

This was Tim’s first voyage, and he was only 
fourteen. Bill was a forecastle authority; but 
| getting into port was so entirely uncertain that 
he hesitated to play the oracle about it. This 
hesitation Tim had taken for lack of sympathy, 
and he rose to go. 

“‘What’s the boy after, Bill?’”’ asked another 
man. 

“He wants to know how this ’ere race is 
comin’ out.” 

Bloomin’ race, this is,’ said the other, 
looking up at the limp sails. ‘ What d’ye 
mean ?”’ 

“He wants to know which is goin’ to get to 
New York first, the Eleanor or Christmas.” 

The listless weather had bred in the crew 2 
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mood for discussion. Therefore, as the question | gentle but steady breeze, the Eleanor was | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


*Aye,”’ said another, “it’s time he hove her to.” 
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| minutes later heard him calling: “‘Co’ boss! 


reached on to them, it was immediately taken up | heading her course for New York. The captain “You wait till he does heave her to.” It was|Co’ boss! Where you hidin’? Ober dere in de 


as something that had two sides, and to which 
all sorts of sea-lore could be applied. 


In a few minutes most of the crew were| mate. ‘We must get in by Christmas if it is a | 
And the man at the wheel | came the order; for to the captain’s eye the gale | It was whitish, and sweetish, and he declared it 


listening, while one and another said their say. 


was ready to go below again. 
“Make every inch you can,” he said to the 


possible thing.” 


| Bill Calligan that spoke. ‘“He’s more likely 
| goin’ to make sail.” 


“Lay aloft there, and loose the mainsail !’’ 


Even the cook, who rarely condescended to any | heard it, and reported to the forecastle that “the | had reached its height. 


interest in affairs of the forecastle, had come to | 
the corner of the house, and was smoking and 
listening. 

“What do you say, doctor?” said some one. 

“Say ?” repeated the cook, in some scorn. “I 
say yo’ don’t know nuffin’ about it; reckon I’d 
better keep de plums for Christmas duff a while 
yet. Cap’n himself can’t tell yo’.”’ 

At the mention of the captain, Tim’s thought 
turned to the quarter-deck. He wished he could 
ask the captain; perhaps he might, after all, 
have something satisfactory to say. He did not 
think he was afraid to ask him, so he slipped 
away toward the other end of the ship. 

Nevertheless, as he stepped up the quarter-deck 
steps, it was with some sense of experimenting 
with the ship’s discipline, and he went on rather 
anxiously. 

The captain was a large man with a heavy, 
flowing beard, and he towered huge above the | 
slip of a lad, who stood looking up into his face. 

“Shall we be home by Christmas, sir?’ said 
Tim. 

The captain looked at him; then he looked 
away and said not a word for so long that Tim 
wondered whether he had done something 
dreadful in asking. 

Then the captain spoke; more, it seemed, to 
himself than to the boy. ‘‘The ship might make 
it, but I don’t suppose we shall.” 

Tim retreated. In a few moments the captain 
threw his half-used cigar overboard, and went | 
below to his own cabin. 

In truth, the boy’s question had moved him 
deeply. If Santa Claus himself had suddenly 
dropped down on the quarter-deck and concerned 
himself with the Eleanor’s prospects, it would 
hardly have affected him more. 

For twenty-five years Captain Fowler had 
been a man without a Christmas. For twenty- | 
five years he had never been able to make his 
home port, nor to be in any land where Christmas 
was known. He sat now in his cabin thinking 
it over. 

When, as a young man, he had first been 
given command of a ship, he was full of ambition 
to get her away. He had hastened with the | 
greatest energy. He had pushed the stevedores, 
and the ship-stores men, and everybody else 
concerned in the sailing. He was ready to sail, 
and sailed, on Christmas day. 

What did it matter? He was gone a year and 
a day, or a little more—just long enough to miss 
the Christmas greetings. Then voyage had 
followed voyage, but never had he been permitted 
to keep the day with those who kept it. 

Sometimes he had been far from home; off 
Cape Horn ; in the tropics; twice ashore on the 
savage west coast of Africa; once in an open 
boat in mid-ocean. But more than once, aye, 
many times, he had been nearing his home, as 
he was now. 

On the very last voyage they had come fairly 
within sight of it on the 24th of December. They 
had then seen the Jersey coast dim through the 
misty northeast air. Short-braced they were 
standing on toward Sandy Hook, when suddenly, 
furiously, sprang the gale out of the northwest. 
In with the light sails, reefs in the topsails, a 
fury of snow, ice making on ropes and deck with 
every dash of spray, till, bruised and freezing, 
they were thrust back into the Gulf Stream and | 
did not see land again till the new year had | 
come. 

In the earlier years he had thought little of | 
thus continually missing Christmas. But what 
had seemed at first only a coincidence to be| 
joked about, affected him at last like a fate. He} 
did not like to speak about it. If his superstition | 
was not clearly defined, it was none the less real. | 
He felt himself controlled by a fate. Especially | 
since the last voyage, when, for a little while, he 
believed he was escaping from the charm, and 
had then been so rudely thrust back from the 
very door of his hope, had he felt its power upon 
him. 

And yet, as he sat there in the dark, in his | 
cabin, recalling voyage after voyage of the past, 
there was a kind of hopeful- 
ness in his mind. Perhaps 
the longing of the child, for 
the cabin-boy was no more 














| have admitted his belief in any 
|other than natural causes, the 
tendencies of the men in the 


| theory, and the cook found it: 


‘old man’ was going to drive her to get there 
on time.’’ 


The great mainsail was lowered, The struggle 
to reduce it to order was made. The sheet-tack 


| bushes ? Co’ boss! Come now, an’ quit your 
foolin’. De baby want his fresh milk.” 

What he concocted nobody but himself knew. 

| to be entirely delicious. He brought it aft with 

| an air of triumph. 

| The captain, seated on the edge of his bunk, 


The captain’s restless eagerness to get on grew | and bowline were as rigid as the iron rigging of | awkwardly took the baby and a spoon; while 


upon him, and pervaded the whole ship. Never 
was so much bracing and trimming, so much 


| the shrouds. 
| ‘The captain was right; the gale would be no 


| the cook stood conveniently near with the cup of 
| liquid. 


adjusting of stern-sails done before. After a worse. Yet all through the short December day | Captain Fowler was used to men, and accus- 


while the distance made each day, and the 
number of miles from the position at noon to 
New York, was told to the mate, and passed on 
to the men. 

The sense of the race took hold upon them. 
When the trade-winds were passed and the zone 
of stronger, variable winds was reached, then 
indeed, the ship was driven; driven till some- 
times even the forecastle, with all its hardihood, 
wondered if the “old man” of 








the quarter-deck had lost his 
senses. 
Nevertheless, very rarely a 


rope parted or a sail split. The 
captain’s judgment seemed quick- 
ening to a perfect instinct, to 
know precisely what the Elea- 
nor would bear and do. 

“Seems as if suthin told him 
just how fur and no further to 
carry on,” said Bill Calligan. 

Not a soul aboard but the 
captain himself knew of his past 
experience, but a sense that they 
were contending for something 
came from his very manner. 
While the captain would scarcely 


forecastle were quite the other 
way. The situation called fora 
IMITATING 
Santa Claus and the devil were 


| it was a gale, and the sea scarcely abated. Of 
| course they got no sight of the sun at noon, but 
| the reckoning put them one hundred and forty 
|miles from Sandy Hook, with reason to hope 
| that the wind would hold fair. 
| Nightfall was at hand, Christmas eve, but 
they were driving on famously. The sea still 
|ran very high; the air was thick; there was 
some lighting of the sky in the west as the sun 
drew near the horizon; and looking toward it 
they saw, almost directly ahead of them, 
another vessel ! 

They came up to her rapidly, 
and in the dimming light saw that 
she was in sore distress. A pathetic 

remnant of the flag was still stream- 
ing from the half-mast height 
of the halyards; there was 
not enough of it left to tell of 
what nationality it was, but 
it told of the danger, and 
dire need of help, as did all 
else about the vessel. 

Nothing was _ standing 
above her decks but a part 
of the mainmast. In the 
rigging of this there were 
forms of men. Were they 
living? The crew of the 
Eleanor could not tell. 

The vessel herself, which 
was a brig, was wallowing 
terribly in helpless abandon- 
ment. Why she did not sink 


“OLE SANDY.” 


|tomed to commanding, and doing what he 
| undertook; but the feeding of this baby was 
marked by failure and humiliation from the first 
spoonful. He did his best, but if any of the 
| compound got down the baby’s throat, it was by 
| some mistake on the baby’s part. 

The cook felt himself to be in a position to 
make remarks: “Sandy Claus send yo’ Christ- 
mas present, anyhow, cap’n. Mighty fine baby, 


| sah. Reckon yo’ might name him Christmas— 
|li’l’ Christmas. Right handy, sah, to call him 
Chris.” 


“Here,” said the captain, gruffly, handing the 
spoon to the cook, “‘take the stuff away—he isn’t 
|hungry.” And. then depositing the unmanage- 
| able baby safely in the middle of the bunk, he 
went again on deck. 
| Since he had lost his chance of getting in for 
| Christmas again, it was no use to drive so hard 
|through the gray. One watch was pumping 
out ; the other getting breakfast; after that they 
would make sail again. The sun was just 
coming up, but the low mists made the morning 
| dull. 

“Sail ho!” 

The captain looked. “Why! it’sa pilot-boat,” 
he said. ‘“She’s cruising far out, this time.” 
| They waited, for she was coming to them. 
Yes, it was No. 7, and she was soon near 
| them. 
| “You have met us a long way out,” said the 
| captain, heartily, to the pilot, as he came on 
| board. “But we’re glad to see you.” 
The pilot stared a little. “Five miles outside 


having a vehement and decisive contest over them ! |they could not understand. Perhaps she was | the Hook isn’t so far,” he said. 


“De debble, he hate Christmas, an’ he don’t | full of lumber ; perhaps the hull was only slowly 


want us to get dere, but Ole Sandy, he helpin’ 
us!” 

When the wind was ahead and the Eleanor 
was elbowing her way on against it, with tacks 


to this side and to that of her course, he would | 


scowl, and declare that the devil was blowing 
them back with all his malice; and then when 
she was heading in her true direction, with a 
little to spare for the slacking of the lee-braces, 
and the bubbles over her side showing a hand- 
some speed, he would say, “‘Hi, yi! Ole Sandy 
haulin’ on our tow-line, shu’ !’’ 

There were dramatic possibilities in it, too, 
that suited him. He rarely went forward of 
his galley, but sometimes an audience would 
gather at his own doors. Then he would per- 
sonate alternately the two contestants; blowing 
till his cheeks were ready to burst, and again 
hauling hand over hand an imaginary tow-line, 
and fill in the while with explanations, comments 
and objurgations. 

“What’s going on in the galley?” said the 
captain to the mate one evening, when both the 
galley doors were filled with men. 

“The cook’s playing Sandy Claus and the 
devil, I suppose, sir,” answered the mate; and 
so the captain came to know what the forecastle 
thought of the situation. 

As the days slipped by the Eleanor certainly 
did not lose the possibility of getting in on time; 
nor did she greatly increase her chances. It was 
a close race. 

On the 23d of December, at noon, with good 
observations, she was three hundred and eighteen 
miles from her port. If she did well she might 
get in on Christmas morning. But for the last 
twenty-four hours the wind had been light from 
the northward, so that unless there was a decided 
improvement soon their chance was gone. But 
by two o’clock of the 23d the wind had hauled to 
the eastward, and the signs boded a storm. 

The sky grew overcast. The swell made from 
the northeast, with a heave and weight to it that 
seemed out of proportion to the wind. At eight 
bells the Eleanor was going nine knots with the 
royals furled. Then the topgallant sails were 
taken in. It eased the ship 
and did not much affect her 
headway. 





than that, for his home 
Christmas, would have some 
power to help them through! 
At any rate he would try 
again. 

Four bells struck. He 
rose and went on deck. It 
was still calm, but a light 
seud overhead was moving 
toward the southwest. 

“That’s the beginning of 
the trades, I hope,” he said 
to the mate. “It will come 
down to us before long.” 

Even as he spoke a catspaw came rippling | 
over the water to fulfil his prediction. The | 
longed-for trade-wind had indeed begun. 

“Port braces, there! And be sharp about it,” | 
called the captain. 

The yards swung round, and soon, with a | 





BILL CALLIGAN AND TIM. 


The gale increased. By 
midnight it was a case for a 
prudent man to heave to 
under reefed topsails, but the 
Eleanor tore on through the 
darkness. When daylight 
came the sight of the storm 
was added to the sound of it. 

_ On all sides was the rush of 
great seas; on board there 
was the straining of the 
spars, the quiver of the rig- 
ging and the streaming decks. 
Thetopsails had each a single 
reef, and the courses were 

furled. The captain had not left the deck all 
night. It was almost eight bells. A knot of 
men in yellow oilskins were gathered forward. 


| “What’s the ‘old man’ thinking of?” growled 


“‘He’ll tear her all to pieces.” 
“All hands!” came the call along the deck. 


| filling. 

| For the vessel herself there was no hope—but 
| if there were living souls on board? It was a 
| case for quick decision, yet it took a moment of 
struggle in the captain’s mind to make it. Then 
it came. 

“T can’t sail on and leave them,” said he, 
aloud, with a vehement gesture. 

There was no time to be lost; they were 
sweeping by so fast. Hurriedly all hands 
were called. The braces were manned, 
the helm put up, and the Eleanor came 
to the wind, hove to, to do the only thing 
that could be done, stand by the sinking 
brig until daylight came again. Even 
now they could scarce see her as the 
waves tossed her up against the sky. 

At the bulwarks opposite his galley 
door stood the cook, straining his sight at 
her through the gloom, and smiting on 
the rail with his fist, as he muttered, 
“Debble’s work! Debble’s own work !” 

At midnight the weather decidedly 
moderated. By the light of the earliest 
dawn they looked again for the brig, and 
with a sense of surprise discovered her. 
She was a little lower in the water, and 
writhing even more helplessly under the 
buffets of the waves. Only a single shred 
of the flag remained. She was near her 
end , but she was still afloat. 

It was not difficult now to send a boat 
off. “Have a care,” said the captain; 
“she may go down any moment.’’ 

Then they waited and watched for the 
return. It was not long. The captain 
scanned them earnestly. 

“Not a soul!” he said, as they came 
on. “We've lost our chance again, for 
nothing—but we couldn’t do less.” 

True it was, the effort seemed in vain. 
True, the mate held a bundle of some- 
thing, but no rescued people appeared. The 
boat came near. “On board there!” called the 
mate. ‘Have a man in the main-chains to bear 
ahand. We've got a baby!” 

In the rigging they had found dead men; in 
the cabin a woman dead, but still warm—she 
looked as if she had died of lingering sorrow 
that very morning—and a living, unharmed 
baby. 

Very carefully the mate’s bundle was got on 
board. The captain himself took it from the 
man in the chains, and held it with awkward 
carefulness, while all hands tried to get a peep 
at it. Then he carried it to hir cabin to give it 
such comfort as good-will and inexperience 
might suggest. 


more of the affair. i 

“What shall we feed it?” said the captain. 
“He must be hungry. Get him some—”’ But 
nothing in the captain’s bill of fare, at the end 
of a long voyage, seemed to the purpose. for a 
six months’ baby. 

“*Leab it to me, sah; leab it to me,” responded 
the cook, with a fine sense of being the keystone 
of the arch himself, just then. “I'll fetch him 





Those who passed the galley door a few 





The cook made an errand to the pantry, to see | 


somet’ing he won’t know from de truliest milk.” | 


It was the captain’s turn to stare for an instant ; 
then the truth broke upon him. “Great glory!” 
| he exclaimed. “I thought we had more than a 
hundred miles of offing. What’s happened to 
my chronometer? If we’d run on last night, as 
I intended, instead of laying to for a brig in 
distress, where should we have been now ?” 
“You’d have struck the outer bar,” said the 
pilot, seriously; “‘and with this sea on, I am 
afraid there would have been nothing left of you.” 


“IF IT HADN’T BEEN FOR YOU —” 


The sun had burned his way through the 
cloud and all the air was clearing. ‘“‘Look,” 
said the pilot; and there, beautiful in the 
morning light, and close at hand, it seemed, rose 
the Highlands of Navesink. 

The pilot had charge of the vessel; the captain 
was below again in his cabin; he stood looking 
down into the face of the baby lying there in the 

| bunk. 

“Little Christmas,” he said, “‘if it hadn’t been 
for me you’d have gone to the bottom. If it 
hadn’t been for you I should have made a wreck. 
Unless somebody has a better claim on you than 
I have, we'll stick together. You are hungry; 
but hold on the best you can— we’ll have 
Christmas dinner at home.” 

“Yes,” said Bill Calligan, as the truth of the 
situation became known to the forecastle. “If 
the ‘old man’ hadn’t set the mains’l we’d never 
seen that brig at all. Tell ye, he knows what to 
do.” 

The cook was putting his galley to rights for 
the last time, making comments as he worked: 
“Hi, yi, debble! Ole Sandy beat yo’—Ole 
Sandy beat yo’ dis time, shu’—make us go fas’, 
| mighty fas’—then send li’l’ Christmas to say, 
‘Hold on, yo’ mus’ wait, yo’ go too fas’.’. Cap’n 
say, ‘I don’t like to wait, but I will wait, for dat 
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brig look mighty distressful.’ If we hadn’ wait, 
whar’d we ben!” 

So on Christmas morning, while Christmas 
greetings were on every hand, and Christmas 
dinners were cooking, the Eleanor came to her 
dock, and the race was run. 

WALLACE E. MATHER. 
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COURSE OF NATURE. 


The rain comes when the wind calls; 
The river knows the war 2 to me sea; 


Blessing all lands with its ‘chatty; 
The sea tosses and foams to fin 
Its way up to the cloud 1, A 
R. W. Emerson. 
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A Christmas Conflagration. 


EN or twelve years ago, before 
the trade in Christmas trees had 
passed into the hands of dealers 
who procure their “stock,”’ 
by contract, from the 
backwoods, it was often 
possible for two or three 
boys, by uniting in a 
venture of this kind, to 
earn a considerable sum 
of money. Even now 
this can be done in many 
villages and small cities. 
In 1883, when I was a 
schoolboy, the price of 
a family Christmas tree was a dollar, and a large 
Sunday-school or hall tree was worth five, or 
even seven, dollars. Two of my schoolmates 
and myself engaged in this Christmas-tree 
business for several seasons, and one year we 





’ q@leared a hundred and fifty dollars. 


Our method was to harness a span of horses 
to a sled on which was set a long rack, or 
“body,” used for harvesting hay and grain. 
With this we drove a distance of ten miles toa 
locality where there were several old pastures 
partially overgrown with small fir-trees of about 
the right size. Here we selected and cut what 
we pleased. We took great pains to choose 
pretty trees, and also to cut and transport them 
carefully, so that the fresh, crisp twigs might not 
be crushed or stripped of their foliage. 

My youthful partners, Bert and Ben, became 
adepts in the business. All “spindly” or thin 
trees were passed by, and only the thrifty, thick 
and dark-green trees taken. These were then 
sawed off at a height of a foot from the ground, 
great care being used not to scar the trunks, or 
even to burst a “blister’’ of the balsam on them. 
Bert, who had charge of the team, exercised 
equal care in packing the trees in the rack. 

Indeed, it could not be called packing, for he 
would never draw more than fifteen trees at a 
load. Each tree was placed upright, and kept 
from swaying by cross-bars lashed athwart the 
rack. By using such precautions, we were able 
to deliver trees to our customers in the village 
well-nigh as perfect as when they were growing. 
Not a twig was broken or rumpled. 

We began to cut and transport our stock of 
trees to the village ten or twelve days before 
Christmas, so that we might have them in readi- 
ness to sell on the 24th of December. For 
storing them meantime, we obtained the use of 
the lower floor of an old woollen factory, of 
which Bert’s father was part owner. 

The mill had proved a profitless investment, 
and the looms and other machinery had been 
removed, so that an open space was left about 
forty feet in length by thirty in width. In this 
lofty room we could stand our Christmas firs 
upright, as we brought them from the woods, 
and thus keep them uninjured till we were ready 
to take them: out for inspection and sale on the 
24th. 

For three seasons we had had a generous 


" patronage, and were doing our best to deserve it, 


and to give our customers choice trees only ; but 
this good fortune did not continue. The fourth 
season we encountered such a reverse as many 
business men will be able to understand. 

An energetic young grocer in our village, who 
had watched our trade for a year or two, deter- 
mined to wrest it from us. Accordingly, without 
allowing us to suspect his intention, he engaged 
some lumbermen who were cutting timber in the 
woods fifteen miles from the village to furnish 
him with three hundred little firs, at five cents 
apiece. 

The trees were cut carelessly, and tied up 
with ropes in bundles of five. They were drawn 
to the village in two loads, packed together like 
herrings in a box, and arrived on the 23d of 
Deceraber, late at night. 

Early the next morning, as Ben and I were 
going to open our wareroom at the old factory, 
and set forth our trees for the people to see and 
select from, we heard the grocer McEntree’s 
salesman shouting, as he drove through the 
streets of the village: 

“Here’s where ye get yer nice Christmas trees! 
Only thirty cents apiece!” 

In much astonishment and indignation, we 
hailed the man to look at his trees; but when 
we saw what he was selling, we felt relieved, 
and laughed. 

“All right!”” Ben remarked to the grocer’s 
salesman. “You are not in our way. None of 
our customers will buy those things!’ 
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They were small firs of the lathy, spindling 
kind, and careless cutting and rough handling 
had left its mark on almost every one of them. 
The boughs were rumpled and bent where they 
had been lashed together in bundles; the bark 
of the trunks was grazed, and the blisters were 
weeping balsam. The pitch would be sure to 
soil the purchasers’ hands, as well as the pres- 
ents hung upon the trees. 

““McEntree has several things to learn!’”” Ben 
exclaimed; and we then proceeded to set out 
our own beautiful stock, with a feeling of honest 
pride in the contrast which we were sure —. 
body must notice at first glance. We had 
confidence in the good taste of our friends. 

I am sorry to say that this confidence was 
misplaced. McEntree knew the public better 
than we did. His thirty-cent trees sold with 
astonishing speed. He disposed of one hundred 
and sixty before noon. Not twenty persons 
came to see our handsome firs, and more than half 
of those who did call simply smiled and walked 
away. At noon we had sold but nine trees, and 
most of those were bought by our personal 
friends. 

The superintendent of the Sunday school 
which we attended bought one large tree at four 
dollars, for the evening entertainment ; but even 
he intimated that trees could be had cheaper. 
Yet to bring that great tree, twenty feet in 
height, with branches spreading fifteen feet, to 
the village in perfect condition, we had made a 
special trip with our team, and used nearly an 
entire day. 

Finding by noon that we were likely to have 





our stock left on our hands, we harnessed our 


“HEADLONG INTO THE STREET.” 


team and began peddling the trees, standing 
them upright in the rack, and driving slowly 
through the streets. Bert went on a little in 
advance, and rang the bells at the doors of the 
houses to announce our coming; but it was too 
late. Everybody had purchased ; and, indeed, if 
we had driven along beside McEntree’s wagon 
in the morning, we could not have stemmed the 
tide of his sudden popularity. Quite vainly Ben 
and [ called attention to the contrast between 
his trees and ours; the public saw only the 
difference in price. 

True, there were seven or eight householders 
of the better class who perceived the excellence 
of our wares, and preferred to buy of us. One 
or two, indeed, commended us heartily, and said 
they should continue to purchase of us; but they 
were only the scattered exceptions which proved 
the truth of a general rule, namely, that the 
public did not care greatly for quality, if only the 
price was low. 

In a word, the lesson which we learned that 
day was, that the average public desires bargains 
rather than good quality ; something cheap which 
will answer for the time, rather than excellence 
at a higher price. 

I need hardly say that we were greatly dis- 
heartened and disgusted, and we did not bear 
the reverse with entire good humor. 

Hearing that our stock was left on our hands, 
McEntree, who boasted that he had cleared 
sixty dollars on Christmas trees in three hours, 
sent around his man next day to say to us that 
he would take our trees off our hands at ten 
cents each. Possibly he meant the offer in good 
faith, but we returned word to him that we 
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would look out for our own stock, and advised 
him to mind his own business. 

As the trees were now wholly valueless, we 
should have scored a point on our rival to 
accept his offer promptly. In business, as in 
other matters, it is never profitable to lose one’s 
temper; whereas self-control is a great help in 
keeping the “main chance” constantly in view. 
But we were then too young and hasty to make 
McEntree pay fifteen dollars for his fun in 
sending such a message to us. Instead, we 
carried the trees back into the emipty room of the 
old factory, and stood them up in groves there; 
and it is at this point that my story begins. 

I remember that we bored holes with two-inch 
augers in large sticks of green four-foot wood, 
and having shaved down the butts of the firs, 
planted the trees in the holes, so that they would 
stand erect. 

There were trees enough to convert the great 
room into a miniature forest, and here all the 
boys of the school played at camping in the 
woods. We made little openings among the firs 
and pitched small tents here and there, after the 
manner of campers and hunters. 

At one time there were six different tents in 
as many different quarters of the room, each 
surrounded and concealed from the others by the 
thick grove of firs. Blankets, axes, guns, and, 
in short, full kits for camping were brought in. 
Squares of sheet iron were also procured and 
laid on bricks placed on the floor; and upon 
these, as a foundation, little camp-fires were 
kindled, over which coffee was made and bits of 
venison were fried. 

‘So many little fires warmed the room, even in 





very cold weather; and when the smoke grew 
too dense, we dropped the windows at the top 
and allowed it to draw off. Occasionally the 
girls of the school were invited to come in to pass 
an evening. 

In fact, that old factory-room became a boy’s 
paradise. We frequently slept in the tents over- 
night to make the camping-out seem more real- 
istic. It was great fun for us, of a morning, to 
wake up there with the green trees all about us, 
kindle a fire, make coffee and prepare our break- 
fast after our own notions of what campers and 
hunters should do. 

At night, too, we sat about the camp-fires, and 
told stories and halloed through the woods from 
camp to camp. 

Bert’s father and two other owners of the old 
building were inclined to object to the use of fire 
there, when they learned what was going on, and 
at one time, indeed, we were ordered to-remove 
both trees and tents. The fun was, nevertheless, 
finally permitted to go on for a little time longer, 
but only on condition that Bert, Ben and I 
should take it upon ourselves carefully to quench 
every fire before leaving the building. 
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extreme rapidity, but when they have become 
dry, as from six weeks’ seasoning in the warmth 
of a room indoors, the pitchy foliage ignites with 
a swiftness and a fierceness which may almost 
be described as explosive. 

On the evening of Washington’s birthday, the 
boys and girls of our school held a sort of evening 
reception in “the woods,” as we called our fir 
forest in the old factory. Six little camp-fires 
were burning near the tents among the trees; 
rustic tables were set near each, and a fine 
“spread” of eatables was provided. 

We had as visitors, that night, eighteen or 
twenty young people from the high school in the 
adjoining town of Elverson, who had driven 
over on our invitation to visit us; for the fame of 
“the woods” had gone abroad, and our camp 
had become an object of much interest to young 
folks. 

We conducted our visitors by a winding path, 
which was apparently a long one, through the 
firs, from camp to camp, where some of our boys 
were cooking, some playing on banjos and some 
mending snow-shoes, cleaning their guns or 
pretending to dress game and fish. 

At each camp two or three of our callers were 
received as guests, and invited to participate in 
the festivities. 

Among the boys who had come over from 
Elverson was one George Manter, a somewhat 
“swell” young fellow who quite evidently wished 
us to think that he was remarkably smart and a 
trifle “fast.” 

I remember that at the camp where he was 
entertained, he told how skilfully he had out- 
witted the schoolmaster at Elverson; and by 
way of showing us what a very precocious youth 
we had for our guest, he presently drew a 
cigarette-case from his pocket, selected a cigarette 

absently, as he talked, and then struck a match 
upon the sole of his boot. 

As he raised the match to light his cigarette, 
he accidentally touched the tip of a fir bough 
with it. 

Instantly there was a crackle and a roar! 
That cigarette was never smoked. In a second 
of time the fir top was in a blaze, and not oniy 
that one, but those contiguous to it. 

Several of us standing near seized blankets or 
overcoats. and attempted to smother or beat out 
the flames; but the fire spread so rapidly that 
our efforts were useless. A mighty crackling 
arose; a thousand scintillations flashed forth on 
every side, and carried the fire across the entire 
room and upward to the ceiling. The noise well- 
nigh drowned the outcries of alarm which it 
called forth. 

Those nearest the door turned and rushed 
headlong into the street Those in the farther 
end of the building, beyond where the would-be 
smoker had stood, finding themselves cut off 
from the entrance, hastened in terror to the rear 
windows. 

Bert and Ben chanced to be with this part of 
the company, which showed remarkably good 
judgment in throwing open two of the windows 
and helping the girls to cdimb out. The room 
being on the ground floor, the girls could drop 
to the ground outside without danger. 

Bert, too, succeeded in pushing the firs on 
their movable wooden pedestals back ten or 
fifteen feet from the windows so that, although 
all the trees were soon on fire, and although 
hands, clothing and faces were unpleasantly 
scorched, no one was seriously burned. 

The heat of the blazing boughs was so great, 
however, that before the fire department could 
take steps to extinguish the flames, all the interior 
woodwork was ablaze. The old factory burned 
to the ground. 

As there was no insurance on the building, the 
associate owners, including Bert’s father, were 
obliged to bear the loss without redress. But the 
incident proved a striking object-lesson to all 
who saw it, of the dangers which may lurk in 
holiday decorations. CHARLES ADAMS. 


* 
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A Mexican Christmas. 


MERICAN children will probably pity 
little Mexicans when told that Santa Claus 
is unknown south of the Rio Grande River. 

Perhaps he might feel lost in a country with no 
snow, save on the peaks of the volcanoes, and 
absolutely no chimneys. 

Their pity may change to envy when I add 
that, throughout Mexico, Christmas is celebrated 
by a festival called Las Posadas, lasting from 
the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth of December, or 
La Noche Buena. 

Las Posadas—the Inns—is a festival in 
commemoration of the wanderings of Joseph 
and Mary, seeking shelter in Bethlehem, and 
having been refused entrance at nine inns, taking 
refuge in the stable. 

The guests assemble at about half-past eight 


The danger was supposed to threaten from | in the evening, and each holds a lighted candle. 


brands or live coals falling off the iron fire-beds | 
upon the old, grease-soaked floor of the room. 


| 


Two of the smaller children carry between them 
Los Perigrinos,—the Pilgrims,—a miniature 


In reality, however, the peril lay in quite a ' stable, containing wax figures of Joseph, Mary 


different direction, and was not appreciated at | 
the time, either by us or by our elders. What 
finally happened will serve as a hint and a 


warning to all ethers who may have charge of | 


holiday decorations. 
Fir boughs are very resinous. When fresh 








| and the Christ-child, with wooden cows in the 
mangers, and often a tiny Mexican burro in the 
foreground. Two other children carry hoops 
hung with bells. The guests, led by the hostess, 
form a procession and follow the children. 
Singing “Ora pro nobis,” and verses descrip- 


from the forest they do not catch fire with! tive of the birth of Christ, holding aloft the 
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lighted candles, the long procession passes slowly 
through the parlors, out into the flower-decked 
patio, and round the balcony nine times over. 
During all this time no sound is heard except the 
singing and the whizzing of the rockets which 
are sent off from the roof. 

The ninth time the procession reaches the door 
of the main parlor it is found closed. ‘Then there 
is responsive singing, those on the outside asking 
admittance, those inside refusing. At length the 
door is thrown open, with a burst of joyful 
music; the children ring the bells, and every one 
shakes hands with his friends, and offers them 
his good wishes. 

Then the company troop down to the stone- 
paved courtyard to break the pifate, a huge, 
grotesque figure in the form of a clown, an 
Indian; a goose, or anything fantastic. Securely 
fastened inside the pifiate is a stout paper bag 
of nuts and dulces—sweetmeats. The figure is 
suspended by a rope from the baleony. 

Each one, in turn, is blindfolded, and with a 
long stick strikes at the pifiate three times. It is 
a difficult feat to hit the figure, as a man stands 
on the balcony above and twitches it out of reach 
just as the blow is struck, to the delight of those 
who have failed. 

At last somebody hits the pifiate and bursts 
the bag; the dulces fall in a shower on the rush 
mat spread below. In a twinkling every child 
is flat on that mat, grabbing with both hands 
and pushing with both feet. 

In the parlors, little seed candies are passed in 
quaint little dishes which are kept as souvenirs 
by those present. 

Cake and wine are served, and then follows 
music and dancing. 

This programme is repeated each evening till 
the ninth, La Noche Buena,—Christmas,— 
when the house is decorated with huge scarlet 
flowers, and the patio hung with colored lanterns. 
The pifiate is a gorgeous affair this evening, all 
the guests wear full dress, a banquet is served at 
midnight, and dancing continues till nearly 
morning. 

1 told a little six-year-old Mexican of Santa 
Claus, of stockings hung in the chimney-corner, 
and other delights of our Christmas. He listened 
with wide-eyed interest, but when I asked which 
Christmas he preferred, he answered, without 
an instant’s hesitation : 

“Ours, of course. You have only one, and 
we have nine.” 

HELEN WALSWORTH LESTER. 





HE feud between Widow Mulcrary and 
the railroad began on the unfortunate day 
that Patsy stayed at home from school to 

mind the geese. 

“Patsy,” she had said that morning; ‘I have 
to go to Mrs. Gray’s to do washing the day, and 
I’m thinking you will stay at home and mind the 
geese while they feed a bit. There’s fine good 
grass in the field beyant, and it’s a shame to shut 
thim up while it lasts. Jamesie, b’y, ye’ll be 
telling the t’acher.”’ 

“But what'll I say, mither?” asked Jamesie. 

Mrs. Mulerary pondered a moment for a 
speech that would be sufficiently dignified. ‘Say, 
isit?” shereplied. ‘Just say that Mrs. Mulcrary 
has the honor to presint her complimints to Miss 
Williams; that it is distasteful to her intirely, 
but circumstances are such that she’s needin’ 
the services of her son Patrick for the one day, 
and would she be so good as to oblige her wid 
excusing that same.” 

The length of this and the elegance of the 
language were too much for Jamesie, but he 
struggled manfully to repeat it. “Mrs. Mulcrary 
presints her son Patrick to Miss Williams. The 
services is distasteful to her intirely, and the 
complimints are such—sure, mither, what does 
it all mane ?’”’ 

Mrs. Mulecrary was holding up both hands in 
mingled amazement and laughter at the strange 
jumble into which 
Jamesie had thrown 
her studied lan- 
guage. “‘Did ye hear 
the bosthoon !’’ she 
exclaimed. “‘Indade, 
I don’t know what 
that manes mesilf. 
Here, Jamesie, b’y, 
sit on me knee till 
I tell it t’ye again. S| 
‘Mrs. Mulerary 55 
presints her complimints,’” she repeated. But 
Jamesie could not master the large words, 
and finally the mother kissed him and put him 
down with, “There, laddie, don’t ye mind. 
Indade, it’s not the words at all that matter. 





-understood the management of 


_ | through the cut, the gander lifted his head and | with her. It’s only a matter of a few dollars, 
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It’s just the smile in yer eye whin ye say thim. | and she called down voluble disaster on Big Ben 
Just tell her that Patsy has to help the mither | and his fireman. anger to the highest pitch. Her smoldering 
the day.” Thus it was that as the train roared out of the | sorrow for the loss of her geese was fanned to 

So Jamesie, repeating the message to himself cut the next day the two were much amused to| fresh flame by this disaster. Then there was 
that he might not forget it, trotted soberly to | see standing by the track a buxom and defiant | her own narrow escape and 
school; Mrs. Mulcrary, with parting injunction | widow, who shook her plump fist and huried | that of the boys. It seemed 
to Patsy about the geese, went to her work ; and | after them a torrent of denunciation in the purest | like an insult that Big Ben’s 
Patsy drove the great gander, Finn-ma-cool, and | Erse. Neither could have understood this if | train should be so regard- 
his flock up into the meadow that stretched from | they could have heard, and Big Ben was too | less of their safety. 
the house up to the railroad cut, through which | busy with his engine to give more than a passing| And the Christmas pig! 
trains sped roaring down the grade toward the | glance, but the fireman leaned over with a} His fragments strewed the 
city. malicious grin and shouted in his ear : | track for rods. With an 

“Don’t let thim stray away from ye, Patsy, | | “See here, Ben, I think this is getting serious. | outburst of grief and anger 
avick,” she had said; “and have an eye for the | The widow is waving her hand at you.” And | she covered her head with 
pig, the crather ; he’ll be coming fat now for the | Big Ben, who was at once the bravest and the | her apron and fled sobbing 
Christmas killing, and I mistrust he’ll be Retting | shyest man on the road, blushed red under the to the house, while the two 
on the track if he can do that same, for sure the | | grime of the cinders. | boys clung to her skirts and 
fence is that bad you could t’row feather pillows| With no geese to sell or to eat, Thanksgiving | mingled their grief with sc 
through it. Mind ye, Patsy now, if anything | day was bare and dry at the Mulcrarys’; but | hers in vociferous outcry. But the widow was 
happens to the pig we'll have no Clhyistmas | they had not been long enough in the country to | not the one to weep long. Next morning, before 
dinner.” care much for the Puritan festival, so their | the day-freight had come puffing up the grade, 

The roving habits of the Christmas pig were | customary frugality on that day did not trouble she had gathered up the scattered remnants of 
due largely to the leniency of Mrs. Mulerary. | them. | the Christmas pig, and while the boys were at 
She had been but two years in America, and she| ‘‘Don’t ye mind for the Yankee feast, laddies,” | school she worked all day over the fire trying 
had been brought up in a country where the pig, | Mrs. Mulcrary said to the boys; “the pig’ll be | out the stuined and grimy fragments. Before 
like the geese and the chick- night she had a big kettle of lard. 
ens, has free run of the farm; “What’s that for, mither?’ 
so here it was her custom to asked Patsy, when he came home. 
allow him a daily outing. This “Sure, it’s not fit for ateing.”’ 
the pig learned to expect, and “Indade, then, it’s not for ate- 
if not loosed at the usual time ing, but for bateing,’’ replied the 
would often get out himself. widow, grimly, and would say no 

On the death of her husband more about it. 
the widow had pluckily taken Next morning, as the day-freight 
up the battle of life. She came puffing up the grade by the 
place where the obstinate pig had 
met his death, the big drivers on 
the engine suddenly slipped and 
whirled without clinging to the rail 
at all, and it was only by fairly 
exhausting the sand-box that the 
train passed on. 

The next morning it was worse 
yet ; the wheels whirled and slipped 
and whirled again, till Ben and 
the fireman looked at one another 
in amazement. 

“What’s the matter with this 
place?” shouted Ben. 


they certainly had roused her grief and indignant 











geese and pigs, the planting of 
potatoes, and all the little 
thrifts and economies that go 
to make up Irish country life; 
she worked hard at washing ; 
and so she kept the wolf from 
the door, although he lurked 
never far away. 

Patsy tended the geese for 
a long time with exemplary 
care, restrained the belligerency 
of Finn-ma-cool, who was 
rightly named after the ancient 
Irish champion, and kept a The fireman shook his head. 
watchful eye on the pen where “It’s bewitched,” he said; “‘we 
the indignant pig grumbled to himself at being | fat for the Christmas, and it’s the fine big dinner | killed the geese, we smashed the pig and nearly 
shut up all the long day. I'll be having for ye.” | went off the iron, and we like to run over the 

But by and by the boy’s attention wandered to| Now ever as the Christmas pig grew in size | widow and the boys right here; and now it’s as 
other things. He wondered at the sturdy beauty | cunning increased within him, and to escape | much as ever we can get up the grade. It beats 
of the hawkbit and yarrow that still stood erect | from his pen became his daily habit. Twice a| the Dutch!” 
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and finally he peered into a woodchuck hole to | day-freight, thundering down the grade after-| stood by the track with an empty bucket in her 
see if he could see anything of the occupants. | noons and climbing it with many puffs and much | hand, and looked sadly at the two long lines of 
In this position he did not hear the rush of the | labor early each morning, and often Big Ben | rails that stretched along, black and frostless, 
day-freight that was coming down grade through | looked trom the corner of his eye at the widow | although the morning was sharp and the fields 
the cut and by the meadow. as she bustled about the place. | were white. 

But the warlike Finn-ma-cool heard it and| “I declare,” he said to the fireman one day;| Then she went slowly back to the house. Her 
took it, as he took almost anything, as a/| “I’m sorry we busted those geese. Good mind | head hung low, and she was already sorry for 
challenge. As the big “mogul” engine roared | to go down there my day off and make it right | what she had done. The longed-for revenge was 

| not sweet, after all, and for the first time for 
with a scream of rage flew straight over the low | and it’s likely she aint any too well off.” many a day she was sober and listless about her 
fence at the train, followed by the entire flock. The fireman grinned maliciously. ‘Thought | morning’s work. 

Big Ben, the six-foot engineer of the day-| you’d be looking for an excuse to call on the; Meanwhile, with good head of steam, the day- 
freight, said afterward that it was one of the| widow,” he said; and Big Ben blushed again freight came puffing up the grade. Then in 
most trying experiences that he had ever had. | and let his good intentions die on the threshold | the same place came the slipping and whirling 
The train was going at high speed, and the big | of enterprise. |of the drivers, and after pushing ahead with 
birds came banging against cab and pilot likea| There came a foggy day with a cold drizzle of | lessening momentum the train came fairly to a 
bombardment, breaking the glass on both sides | rain. The rails were wet and slippery, and as | | stop. 
and fairly spattering the whole front of the| the train boomed through the cut Big Ben was | Big Ben glowered with rage. He pulled the 
engine with bits of goose-flesh and feathers. behind time and in not too good humor. He | throttle wide and sent the steam roaring through 

As the train went on, the fireman, recovering | was letting the train go down the grade to make | the cylinders till the big wheels whirled with 
from the first alarm, looked back and burst into| up time, and was keenly watching the track | lightning speed, but they would not grasp the 
laughter at the grotesque demonstra- ahead, meanwhile. | rails; and the train, its momentum once lost, 
tions of grief and rage of the little Irish Then, of a sudde:-:, he | began to slide back. 
lad by the side of the track. caught his breath and When the brakes at length brought the train 

Some hours later, as the big engine eut off steam, while | to a standstill on the grade, Big Ben and his 
slid into the freight-yard at the end of the fireman snatched | fireman sprang out and hurried to that part of 
the run and stopped, the switch-tender at the whistle cord | the track where the trouble lay. Then they 
held up his hands in amazement. and blew for brakes, | looked at one another. 

“Millia- murther, Big Ben!” he ex- and then pulled a! “This is to pay us for killing the pig,” said 
claimed. “Look at the feathers on succession of sharp | the fireman. 

your engine, man! Did ye kill a toots. | “Yes,” answered Ben; “the company ought 
feather bed or run over a flock of angels, On the track in | to have fixed it up with her for that, and for the 
or what is it?” ° front of the day- | geese, too—look at the way the fence is neglected ! 

a, here, Donovan,” growled Big freight was the whole | Come, get aboard there. We must get out of 

, good-naturedly, “‘you’re no real Mulerary family, in- | this before we stall the passenger.’’ 
++ Ag you that came from the north and | | cluding the Christmas pig. He had pushed his| But getting out of that was not soeasy. In 
don’t know a Kerry snow-storm when you see | way through the fence unseen. Now a boy was : 
it! It hasn’t had time to melt off the engine | tugging at each ear of piggy, while the widow 
yet.” belabored him with a stick. But “the crather” 

And so with jest and laughter the story of the | stood with four legs braced to the four quarters 
slaughter of Mrs. Mulcrary’s. misguided geese | of the universe, and was budging not one inch. 
went the rounds of the trainmen, and was| It was a bad moment for Big Ben and the 
presently forgotten. fireman, but it was a.brief one. At the first toot 

Poor Patsy! Not a single bird of the flock | of the whistle the widow dropped her stick with 











remained alive, and even the bodies of most of | a scream, snatched a boy under each arm and 
them could not be found. His grief and dismay | hustled them off the track into the field witha 
were great, and when his mother came home she | rapidity not at all astonishing considering the 
found him lying face downward on the floor, | circumstances. Then Big Ben and the fireman 
sobbing as if his heart would break, while the | settled firmly in their seats for the shock, as the 
wayward Christmas pig wandered at his own | engine, backed by its long train of loaded cars, 
sweet will about tle garden, restrained by some | slid down the wet rails and over the motionless 
mystery of providence from going through the | form of the obstinate Mulerary pig. 
fence,— which, like most railroad fences, was not} There was one brief squeal, drowned in the 
“pig-tight,”—on the track to meet the death of | roar of the wheels, and before the widow was 
Finn-ma-cool. sure of her own safety and that of the boys the 
With much petting and many soft-voiced | Christmas pig was ground to fragments under | vain they tried to pass with a rush; the grade 
“acushlas’”’ and “mavourneens,”’ the widow drew | | the rush of Big Ben’s train. was sufficient to overcome the momentum, and 
from Patsy the story of the day’s disaster, and | “Whew!” said the fireman, wiping the | they invariably fell back again. Besides, backing 
how it was the day-freight that had done thie evil moisture from his brow; “‘we pretty nearly did | | and going ahead with a heavy freight, and taking 
deed. Indignation mingled with her sorrow, it that time.” all the precautions prescribed by the rules, takes 
and when Patsy told of the jeering laughter of| Ben was of the opinion that they had done it, | time, and by and by Ben heard a whistle and 
£ 
Again 

















in the meadow, unmindful of the autumn frosts, | day the big mogul engine went by with the| In the gray of the next morning Mrs. Mulerary ' 
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he made a fierce attempt to climb the grade and 
again he fell back. 

The passenger conductor came walking for- 
ward. ‘What did you break ?” he asked. 

“Nothing broken, sir,’ replied Ber., politely 
but briefly; “can’t seem to get up the grade, 
that’s all.” 

“Steam low ?” asked the conductor, looking at 
the fireman with tentative severity. 

The fireman flushed and answered for himself. 
“‘Steam’s right up to the top notch, sir. Always 
there on the day-freight,’’ he said. 

There was another whistle, and Ben looked 
down the line and gave a sniff of disgust at his 
own ill luck. An engine was pulling slowly up 
to the rear of the passenger with a single hand- 
some car. A little man sprang lightly off the 
car and came rapidly forward, and the passenger 
conductor whistled low. 

“The division superintendent!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, you’re in for it.” 

The delay was no fault of Ben’s, but he could 
not help feeling uncomfortable as the little man 
looked sharply at him through gold-bowed 
spectacles and said, severely: ‘‘Well, my man, 
why don’t you go ahead ?” 

“T can’t get up the grade, sir,”” answered Ben ; 
“the iron is greased.” 

The magnate looked at Ben as if that certainly 
must be his fault. “The iron is greased!’”’ he 
repeated. ‘Hum!’ Then briskly: ‘Well, well, 
we can’t wait here. Send men enough ahead 
to wipe off the rails. Have them sand them 
thoroughly and go ahead. You ought to have 





done that in the first place. The other train and 
mine will follow and push you if the wheels) 
don’t hold.” " 

A short time after this, Mrs. Mulerary, 
peering from behind closed shutters, saw the 
long freight, the passenger-train, and the super- 
intendent’s engine and car pass in long procession | 
up the grade, with much slipping and whirling | 
of drivers and gritting and grinding of the sanded | 
rails. Her revenge was complete. She had | 
made trouble for Big Ben and the fireman, 
and she was heartily sorry for what she had | 
done. | 

The two were called up before the division 
superintendent next day and questioned. An | 
agent of the road also called on Mrs. Mulcrary | 
and got her version of the killing of the geese | 
and the Christmas pig; he also noted her evident 
poverty and frugality, and being a man of good | 
heart, did not fail to lay stress on this in his | 
report. Moreover, the fence had been neglected, | 
he said. And here the matter rested until the | 
day but one before Christmas. 

As Big Ben left his engine that day he was | 
called to the office and entered the august | 
presence of the superintendent with much trepi- | 
dation. Nor was he reassured by the apparent 
severity of the little man behind the gold-bowed 
spectacles. As he told the fireman afterward, 
the interview was a good deal like a boiler 
inspection, in which he was the boiler. 

There is no need to give details of this inter- 
view, but the closing remarks of the superin- 
tendent deserve recording. 

“Something must be done about this affair, 
Mr. Budson,” he said. ‘‘We can’t have people 
along the line interfering with the trains. We 
shall have to make an example, sir. Now, you 
were concerned in this matter and you shall have 
a share in the retribution.” The superintendent 
stopped, and Ben began to wonder if he could 
get a train on another road after being discharged 
from this one. 

Then the magnate went on: “ Therefore 
to-morrow you will be relieved from duty ’’—Big 
Ben straightened up—‘“‘for one day only, and I 
shall ask you asa favor to see this Mrs. Mulcrary 
and represent to her the harm her actions might 
do. You can.use such arguments as you see fit, 
but ’—handing Ben an unsealed envelope—“I 
think you will find this something that will be 
quite effective.” 

There was a suspicion of a twinkle behind the 
superintendent’s spectacles as Big Ben went out, 
still in doubt as to what had happened to him. 
But his doubts were cleared up when he opened 
the envelope. It contained a crisp bank-note 
and a paper on which he read, “For the Mul- 
erarys’ Christmas dinner.” 

It was a large and heavy basket that Big Ben, 
blushing, but backed by the boldest of firemen, 
bore to the home of the Widow Mulcrary the day 
before Christmas, and it contained not only the 
material for a big Christmas dinner, but many 
other things in the way of Christmas greeting 
for the family. 

The fireman was often questioned as to what 
Big Ben said to the widow in reproof for inter- 
fering with the traffic of the road, and he always 
went, off into peals of laughter at the recollection, 
but he never told. Evidently it was effective, 
for the widow has done nothing of the sort again. | 
Perhaps Ben’s calls, which they say he now | 
makes without the backing of the fireman, keep | 
her pleasantly inclined toward railroad matters | 
in general. | 

The Mulerarys had the best Christmas in their 
experience, and with it was one great surprise. 
On Christmas morning the widow, waking early, 
refused to believe her ears. Then she dressed 
hurriedly and hastened to the pen behind the 
house, where she held up her hands in astonish- 
ment, for there, grumbling away to himself, was 
the fac-simile of the Christmas pig. 

Both Big Ben and the fireman profess great 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ignorance in regard to this pig, and Patsy and 
little Jamesie are firm in the belief that Santa 


Claus brought him. 
WINTHROP PACKARD. 


<-o- — 


JEST ’FORE CHRISTMAS. 
For Christmas, with its lots and lots of candies, cakes 
8, 
Was made, they say, for proper kids, an’ not for 
naughty boys; 
So wash your face an’ brush your hair, and mind your 
’s and q’s, 
And don’t ust out yer pantaloons, and don’t wear 
out your shoes; 
Say “Yessum”’ to the ladies, an’ ‘‘Yessur’’ to the men, 
An’ when they’s company, don’t pass your plate for 
Rie again ; ‘ 
But thinkin’ of the things yer’d like to see upon that 


tree, 
Jest ‘fore Christmas be as good as yer kin be! 
* Bugene Field. 


Bila neclcinapaitias 


The Christmas Letter. 


HE was such a little bit of an 
old lady—it seemed as if the wind 
would blow her away if 
it could get one fair 






locks partially covered 
with her long gingham 
apron, the end of which 
she had thrown over 
her head. There she 


MT 
around the corner of the wood-shed. 

“What is it, grandma?” A boy witha chubby, 
good-natured face had responded to her call, and 
stood beside her, his hands in his pockets, his 


| cap and tippet drawn closely, for it was a sharp 


November morning. 

“Ann ’Liza wants you to go over to town, 
don’t she?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Well, see here, sonny, don’t you say anything 
to anybody, but you put this letter in the post- 
office for grandma, and I’ll give you something 
some time.’ 

“All right.””. The boy smiled inwardly, for he 
knew how unsubstantial grandma’s poor little 
promise was, since she had nothing in the wide 
world to give. 


A crumpled letter came forth from the old | 


lady’s capacious pocket. “Better tuck it right 
up under your jacket, sonny, or she’ll see it,” 
she said, anxiously. 

“No she won’t, gran’ma, for I’m going straight 
off this minute. Anyhow, I guess you can write 
a letter if you want to.” 


was, beckoning myste-. 
riously to some one) 
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| and old Mrs. Barker pined sadly for companion- | aint a letter for gran’ma, won’t you, sonny?” 


ship when the sharp winter months came on. | she said, anxiously. “Clip right out the back 

She was then confined to the narrow limits of | way, and you’ll get back before any one misses 

the house, and the wider range of Ann Eliza’s | you.” 

temper. | Johnny was almost as much excited as the old 
All day long the patient old fingers were busy | lady herself when he came running in a half- 

over the rags, sewing and winding until two. hour later, with a letter—a dainty, pretty letter, 





| large balls were added to 


|for her heart had been 








sweep at her! She stood | 
in the door of the wood- 


| 


house, her stray white | 


an already bulging sack- 
ful. The time had passed 
more quickly than usual, 


full of her secret. 

She had nodded pleas- 
antly to herself as she 
thought of the letter 
which Johnny had con- 
trived to let her know 
was safe on its way, and 
day-dreams of its possible 
results flitted through her 
mind from time to time 
as she worked. It was 
such a simple matter after 
all that even Ann Eliza 
need not have objected. 

The old lady had sent 
a tiny advertisement to 
the “gratis” column of 
the weekly paper, the one 
publication which Ann 
Eliza allowed herself. With what impatience 
the old mother watched for the next issue! 

If she had known more of the work of pre- 
paring a newspaper, she would have had strong 


| doubts of her letter reaching the office in time_to 








be published that week ; but her faith was greater 
than her knowledge. The faith was warranted, 
too, for it was such a pathetic little plea that the 
editor had strained several points of precedence 
to give it place. ; 

The paper came at last. Ann Eliza never 
read advertisements, but it seemed to the anxious 
old lady that she read everything else on this 
particular day. 

“Everything is Christmas, Christmas, till it 
makes a body tired,” said Ann Eliza, crossly, as 
she gave the paper a fling toward Mrs. Barker’s 
armchair. “Goodness knows there won’t be 
much Christmas in this house. It’s all foolish- 
ness, anyhow.” 

“No, it’s not!’ muttered Mrs. Barker, under 
her breath. Ann Eliza and she had already 


had one tilt of words that morning, and she | 


did not care to rouse up again her oppressor’s 
weapon of words. Silently she seized the paper 
and turned to the column of “Requests and 
Answers.” 


Yes, there it was! The editor had revised her 


“T earned the stamp for it myself, stringing | crude wording, and she read it over and over with 


apples for Mis’ Simmons when I was over there,” | increasing satisfaction. 


It ran: ‘*Will some one 


quavered the old lady, pitifully. “She gave me | write a Christmas letter to a shut-in who does 





“A CRUMPLED LETTER CAME FORTH.” 


the paper and invelope, too. Now run along, 
sonny. Don’t you lose it, and don’t tell any- 
body.”” The old lady stepped back into the 
house. 

“You must be hankering after the rheumatism, 
standing out there with nothing on you,” 
remarked Ann Eliza, tartly. ‘Seems to me if I 
had to grunt.around and pester somebody to rub 
me half the winter, I’d be a little careful.” 

“I was careless, that’s so, Ann’ Liza,”’ answered 
the old lady, meekly. “Shall I darn those socks 
of ’ Lijah’s?” 

“No, I’d rather you’d sew on those carpet-rags 
to-day. I want you to be careful, though, and 
not get any litter on my clean floor.” 

The voice of willing workers was as sweet 
music in the ears of stirring, ambitious Ann 
Eliza, and her tone was quite mollified as she 
brought out the big market-basket filled with cut 
rags. 

“You’d better finish up that red ball first, and 
then begin on the hit-or-miss,” she said, her 
harsh voice as nearly pleasant as could be 
expected from one so accustomed to saying sharp, 
unpleasant things, in loud, unpleasant tones. 
As a girl she had believed in speaking her mind, 
no matter whom she hit or hurt, and marriage 
had only matured the disposition, as husband, 
children, and of late years the unwelcomé mother- 
in-law had come into her sphere. 

The Barkers were living on a farm near a 
small prairie village. It was a lonely situation, 








not expect any other Christmas.” 
“Well, I be shut in,” said Mrs. Barker to 
herself, nodding her head. “What with my 


rheumatism, and Ann ’Liza’s scolding, I feel | 


like a fly in a bottle, come winter. I suppose 
those shut-ins are mostly down sick in bed. If 
I was, maybe Ann ’Liza would be kinder to me, 
but I kind of hope I sha’n’t be. My heart flops 
around so of nights, I think sometimes I'll die 
sudden.” Fo 

“T believe your mother is getting silly,” 
remarked Ann Eliza to her husband, later in the 
day. “She’s done nothing but croon over that 
paper, and nod her head and mutter to herself 
all this blessed day. I'll give you fair warning 
right here, I’m not going to be pestered with any 
half-witted old woman. When it comes to that, 
she’s got to go to some place provided for such 
folks.” 

Elijah Barker shrank as if a blow had struck 
him. He was a mild man, who had been very 
fond of his mother in a quiet way, in those days 
before Ann Eliza had brought him under the 
weight of her disciplinary thumb. 

Ann Eliza did not believe in sentiment, and 
the old lady had never dared to kiss and fondle 
the children as her heart prompted her to do. 
As for Elijah, he had not 
kissed his mother in years, but 
he looked over at her wistfully 
and noticed anew with a pang 
how white her hair was, how 
thin and worn her weary old 
face. 

He even dared to rebel in 
his heart against Ann Eliza’s 
announcement. His old mother 
should never go to one of those 
public asylums, not if it cost 
him the farm to maintain 
her elsewhere. As Christnias 
day approached, Mrs. Barker 
watched the incoming mail nervously. There 
was no cheerful hum of Christmas preparation 
going on in the dreary farmhouse. Not even an 
extra dinner was under way, and Ann Eliza 
sharply reprimanded the children when they told 
of the good times their mates were expecting. 

“Stuff and nonsense, coddling up children to 
expect a fuss made over Christmas every year!” 
she said, grimly, when they had gone out to fill 
chip-baskets instead of playing. 

No letter had come when Christmas morning 
dawned, and Mrs. Barker beckoned Johnny 
aside. 

“You'll go to the post-office and see if there 





“THAT’S A DAISY LETTER, ISN’T IT?” 


with a gilt monogram on 
the seal, and directed in 
a girlish hand. 

“Open it quick, gran’- 
ma, and let’s see who 
it’s from!” Johnny ex- 
claimed, breathlessly, as 
her trembling hands fum- 
bled helplessly at the 
‘envelope. It had been so 
long, so very long, since 
she had received a letter! 

“Say, here’s my knife! 
We'll cut it open, gran’- 
ma.”’ 

“Bless her! Bless her 
dear, sweet heart!’ ex- 
claimed the old woman, 
as she studied the letter. 
“TI hope she’ll live to be 
a hundred—no, I don’t, 
either. I hope she’ll 
always be young and 
happy, as she is now,” 
and she fairly sobbed as she read the last lines, 
and passed it over to Ann Eliza, whose face was 
a picture of curiosity. 

Johnny, considering himself a partner in the 
business, had leaned over her shoulder and read 
faster than she. 

“Say, that’s a daisy letter, isn’t it, gran’ma?”’ 
But grandma was sobbing in a corner of her 
apron, and could not reply. 

The letter was from a young girl, whose tender 
heart had been touched by the plea of the little 
advertisement, and who, dropping her Christmas 
plans for 2 day, had written a bright, girlish 
letter to the lonely shut-in who would have no 
other Christmas. 

She told of her own home, where Santa Claus 
had always been a welcome guest; of a dear old 
grandma whom they had loved and cherished so 
tenderly, but who would spend this Christmas 
in a brighter home than theirs. It was so full 
of loving cheer, of sweet, girlish sympathy, that 
even Ann Eliza’s hard eyes grew softer as she 
read, and she laid the letter back in the old lady’s 
lap without a word. 

All day long Mrs. Barker read and re-read her 
precious letter, until she almost knew it by heart, 
and a little of its cheer seemed to pervade the 
whole house. 

Ann Eliza refrained from scolding, even 
when she heard the history of the advertise- 
ment ; and she actually unsealed a can of peaches, 
and made warm biscuit for dinner—a remarkable 
concession, for her, to the spirit of Christmas 
festivity. 








~ 
| Far away in a distant city, Mary Truman,.a 
serious, sweet look upon her lovely face, and 
!-with tears in her blue eyes, sat reading a letter. 
| It was four weeks after she had written to the 
shut-in. Mary had often wondered if her letter 
had reached its destination. 

The postman had brought her this letter, 
| directed in a cramped, unbusinesslike hand, and 
|as soon as she could command her voice, she 
read it aloud to her mother : 


| “Miss MARY TRUMAN. 
| “Dear Miss.—I want to thank you for the 
| Christmas letter you wrote my poor old mother. 
| She got it Christmas morning, and it made her so 
| happy—you can’t know how happy, being young 
|}and able as you are. Mother hasn’t had very 
much in this life to make her happy—I say it with 
| bitter pain this morning, for she’s gone from us 
| now, Miss Mary, where she’ll never have to beg 
| for a little love and attention from others. 
| “We found her one morning just after New 
Year's, and she had your letter tucked under her 
pillow and one hand lying on it, so you can see 
| what store she set by it. 
| “The doctor says she had heart-disease. She 
| laid out to write to you, and had a letter begun, 





“OQ MAMMA, I AM SO GLAD!” 


which I send. May it be a blessing to you all 
your life—this act of kindness you have done a 
| stranger. 

“Again I thank you, and remain your truly 
obedient servant, ELIJAH BARKER.” 


“O mamma, I am so glad, so glad I wrote it!’ 
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the girl cried, as she wiped her eyes. ‘‘I cannot | some little distance back, to stop the dogs and 
read this other to you; it is too pitiful, too come up with his rifle. 


sacred.” 
She laid down the little crumpled letter which 


| He was so affected by the prospect of a good 
| dinner that his first and second bullets missed the 


old Mrs. Barker had begun, and Mrs. Truman’s | mark, although usually he was a good marksman. 


tears fell also on the 
words penned by 
the feeble, trembling 
hand, now forever 
at rest. 

“Tt pays, dear, 
pays richly, every 
act of kindness we 
can do, and espe- 
cially for the aged 
and infirm,” she 
said,as she smoothed 
Mary’s’ hair with 
her gentle hand. 
“We may not al- 
ways receive our 
reward so promptly 
as you have in 
this case, but He 
knows.” 

Out in the lonely 
farmhouse Ann © ™ 
Eliza stood looking out of the window toward 
the cemetery over on the hill. The softly falling 


snow was hiding the harsh outline of a new- | 


made grave there. A look of regret stole over 
the hard face. 

“T wish I’d been kinder to her,’”’ she said to 
herself. “After all, kindness doesn’t cost any- 
thing, and it does help along.” 

Mrs. F. M. HowArp. 


~~ 
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Hunting Musk-Oxen near the Pole. 
By Lieutenant R. E. Peary. 


N the fifteenth of May, 1895, 
the storm ceased which 
had held Lee, Hensen and 
myself prisoners for two 
days upon the Independ- 
ence Bay moraine, the 
northern shore of the 
“Great Ice,” more than 
four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Then, 
in a very short time, I 

. completed all the prepara- 
tions for a trip down over the land in search of 
the musk-oxen which would be our salvation. 
Matt and all the dogs were to accompany me. 

I took the little “Chopsie”’ sledge, our rifles, 
four days’ supply of tea, biscuits and oil,—we 
had had no meat for several days,—and the 
remainder of the dog-food, which was a lump of 
frozen walrus meat somewhat larger than a man’s 
head. Lee was to remain at the tent during our 
absence. 

The almost total lack of snow on this northern 
land was a surprise as well as an annoyance to 
me, since it threatened to damage my sledges 
seriously. But by keeping well ahead of the 
dogs, I was able to pick out a fairly good though 
circuitous path along the numerous snow-drifts 
which lay on the leeward side of the hills and 
mountains. 

After some twelve hours of steady marching, 
we were close to Musk-Ox Valley, where, three 
years before, Astrup and myself had first seen 
and killed some of these animals. 

Leaving Matt with the sledge and dogs, I took 
my rifle and entered the valley, hoping to find 
them there again. So far we had not seen the 
slightest indication of musk-oxen, though we had 
followed the same route where, on my 
previous visit, their traces had been 
visible on almost every square rod of 
ground. 

In the valley I found no trace of their 
presence, and I returned to the sledge 
in a gloomy mood. Could it be that 
the musk-oxen of this region were 
migratory? Did they retreat south- 
ward along the east coast in the 
autumn, and return in early summer, 
and were we too early for them? Or 
had the sight and smell of us and our 
dogs, and the sound of our guns and 
the sight of carcasses of the oxen we 
had slain three years before, terrified the others 
so that they had deserted this region completely ? 

These questions disturbed me deeply. We had 
now been marching for a long time; we were 
tired with the unaccustomed work of climbing up 
and down hills, and were weak and hungry from 
our long and scant diet of tea and biscuits. 

Our hunger was partially appeased by the 
dog-food. True, this was a frozen mixture of 
walrus meat, blubber, hair, sand and various 
other foreign substances, but we had to eat 
something, and the fact that the meat was “high’”’ 
and the blubber more or less rancid did not deter 
us. Yet we dared not satisfy ourselves, even 
with dog-food, as we were dependent on the 
dogs, and they were more in need of food 
than we. 

A few miles beyond Musk-Ox Valley I saw a 
fresh hare-track leading in the same direction in 
which we were going; and within five minutes I 
saw the hare itself squatting among the rocks a 
few paces distant. I called to Matt, who was 








But at the third shot the beautiful, spotless little 
animal collapsed into a shapeless mass, and on 
the instant gaunt hunger took from us the power 
of further endurance. We must stop at once and 
cook the hare. 

Near us was a little pond surrounded by high 
banks. This offered the advantages of ice, from 
which to melt water for cooking purposes. So 
here we camped, lit our lamp, and cooked and 
ate the entire hare. It was the first full meal we 
had had for nearly six weeks—the first meal 
furnishing sufficient substance and nourishment 
for the doing of a heavy day’s work. 


Asleep in the Snow. 


Ease from hunger and pleasure in the process 
of digestion made us drowsy. Lying down as 
we were, upon the snow-covered shore of the 
little pond, without tent or sleeping-bag or 
anything except the clothes we wore, we slept the 
sleep of tired children in their cozy beds, though 
the snowflakes were falling thickly upon ys. 

The next morning we pushed on for a valley 
near Navy Cliff, where Astrup and myself had 
seen numerous musk-ox tracks. At the entrance 
of this valley E came upon a track, so indistinct 
| that it might have been made the previous fall. 

Following it a short distance, I saw the accom- 
| panying tracks of a calf, showing at once that 
the tracks were of this season ; and a little farther 
on there were traces but a few days old. 

Fastening our dogs securely to a rock and 
muzzling them so that they could neither gnaw 
themselves loose nor make a noise to disturb the 
musk-oxen, we passed. rapidly down the valley, 
Winchesters in hand, with our eyes fixed eagerly 
upon the tracks. Soon we reached the feeding- 
ground of the herd on the preceding day, and 
| knew by their tracks and the places where they 
‘had dug away the snow in search of grass and 
| moss that there was quite a herd of them. 

We circled the feeding-ground as rapidly as we 
could, and at length found the tracks of the herd 
leading out of the labyrinth and up the slopes of 
the surrounding mountains. Following these, 
our eyes were soon gladdened by sight of a group 
of black spots on a little terrace just below the 
crest of the mountain. 

Looking through the field-glass, we saw that 
some of the animals were lyingdown. Evidently 
the herd was beginning its midday snooze. We 
moved cautiously up to the edge of the terrace 
to leeward of the animals, and sought shelter 
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for a few moments. We could not risk a shot at | in the north, and a biting wind whistled about 


that distance. 
“Do you think they will come for us?’ said | 


| our airy location. 
We were glad to drag the skins to a central 


Matt. | place, construct a wind guard with the assistance 


“God knows I hope so, boy, for then we are 
sure of some of them. Are you ready?” 

“Yes, ar.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Rising, one of us one side of the big boulder, 
the other on the other side, we dashed across the 
rocks and snow straight toward them. 


of the sledge, a few stones and a couple of the 
skins, and make a bed of the others on the lee 
side of it. 

We built up a little stone shelter for our 
cooking lamp, and then, stretched upon our 
luxurious, thick, soft, warm couch, we were, for 
the first time, able to spare the time to make 


There was a snort and stamp from the big bull | ourselves some tea and cook some of the delicious 
guarding the herd, and the next instant every | musk-ox meat. 


animal was on his feet, facing us, thank God! 
The next moment they were in close line, with | 
lowered heads and horns. 
for joy if I had had the breath to spare. 

Every one of us has read thrilling stories of 
deer chased by hungry wolves, and it is in the 
nature of man to sympathize with the creatures 
that are trying toescape. But did any of us ever 
stop to think how those other poor creatures, the 
wolves, were feeling? I know now just what 
their feelings are, and I cannot help sympathizing 
with them. I was no better than a wolf myself 
at that moment. 

We were within less than fifty yards of the 
herd when the big bull with a quick motion 
lowered his horns still more. Instinct, Provi- 
dence — call it what you will—told me it was 
the signal for the herd to charge. Without 
slackening my pace, I pulled my Winchester to 
my shoulder and sent a bullet at the back of his 
neck over the white, impervious shield of the 
great horns. 

Heart and soul and brain and eyes went with 
that singing bullet. I felt that I was strong 
enough, and hungry enough, and wild enough so 
that, had the bull been alone, I could have 
sprung upon him barehanded and somehow 
made meat of him. But against the entire herd 
we should have been powerless; once the black 
avalanche had gained momentum, we should 
have been crushed by it like the crunching snow 
crystals under our feet. 

As the bull fell upon his knees the herd 
wavered. A cow half turned and, as Matt’s 
rifle cracked, fell with a bullet back of her 
fore-shoulder. Without raising my rifle above 
my hips another one dropped. Then another, 
for Matt; then the herd broke, and we hurried 
in pursuit. 


In Full Chase. 


A wounded cow wheeled and, with lowered 
head, was tbout to charge me; again Matt’s 
rifle cracked, and she fell. As I rushed past 


her he shouted, “That was my last cartridge!” | 










“I SENT A BULLET.” 


behind a big boulder. 


twenty-two. 


I wonder if one of my readers knows what | and a mouthful there, cut from the animal as we | 
hunger is. Hensen and I were worn to the bone | skinned it! It seems dreadful and loathsome to | 
| have made such a meal. 
| stay at home at ease to realize what hunger drives 


with scant rations and hard work, which had 
left little on our bones except lean, tense muscles 
and wires of sinew. The supper from the 
hare,—that meal of fresh, hot, luscious meat,— 
the first adequate meal in nearly six hundred 
miles of snow-shoeing, had wakened every merci- 
less hunger-fang that during the previous weeks 
had been gradually dulled into insensibility. 


fibre in my gaunt body was vibrating with a 


furious and savage hunger for that meat — meat | 
that should be soft and warm; meat into which | 


the teeth could sink and tear and rend: meat that 
would not blister lips and tongue with its frost, 
nor ring like rock against the teeth. 








The musk-oxen were | 
| about two hundred yards distant and numbered | the last beast I had killed. How delicious that 


| and sledge, while I began removing the skins 
Gazing on the big black animals before us, we | from our game. With Matt’s return came the 
saw not game, but meat; and_every nerve and | supremest luxury of all! That was to toss great 


A short distance beyond, | 
the remainder of the herd | 

faced about again.and I put a} 
bullet into the breast of another bull, | 
but it did not stop him, and the herd | 

broke again and disappeared over a| 
sharp ridge. I had neither wind nor | 
strength to follow. 

Suddenly the back of one of the animals 
appeared above the ridge. I whirled and fired. 
1 did not see the sights—1 think I scarcely saw 
my rifle, but felt my aim as I would with harpoon 
or stone. I heard the thud of the bullet. I knew 
the beast was hit behind the fore-shoulder. As 
the animal disappeared I sank down on the 
snow, quite unable to go farther. 

But after a little rest I was able to move. 
Matt came up. We instantly set about bleeding 


tender, raw, warm meat was—a mouthful here 





But I wish those who 


men to. This was the barbarism out of which 
our race has risen. Matt and I were savages for 
the time. I ate till I dared eat no more, although 
still unsatisfied. 

Then Matt went back to bring up the dogs 


lumps of the meat to the gaunt shadows which 
we called dogs, till they, too, could eat no more, 
and lay gorged and quiet upon the rocks. 


Then, with the savage, sombre northern land 
lying like a map below us,—the barren rocks, 


I could have yelled | mottled here and there with eternal snowdrifts ; 


with the summits of the distant mountains 
disappearing in a mist of driving snow ; with the 
biting breath of the “Great Ice’ following us 
even here and drifting the fine snow over and 
about our shelter, we slept again as tired children 
— nay, as tired savages — sleep. 
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The Stony Knoll. 


HE day for the allotment had come. The 
agent, rough but kindly, was carrying out 
the provision of the government, which 
| had decreed that henceforth the Indian should 
}own the earth like the white man—that the 
| beautiful sentiment which had considered the 
| earth as common property should give way to 
the system of the white man. 

The settlers, hard, eager and greedy, looked 
on while the agent set aside the best lands of an 
|arid and treeless reservation for the Indians. 
| No word was too vile to be applied to these 
| wanderers before the will of the Great Father. 

In the eyes of these men, the red man was a pest 
to be exterminated like the tarantula. 

The agent bluffly stood for the rights of his 
charges. He was not a missionary ; he was not 
always tactful or kind or just in little things; but 
in this important thing he was fully determined 
to do his duty. One by one he settled his best 
wards along the river, where their lands could 
be irrigated, and where grass grew for their 
ponies. 

To him came old Capeawitz, she that had 
once been called “the sunflower-gatherer’’ be- 
cause of her girlish lightness and grace, and her 
love of flowers. She was old now, and sad and 
heavy and alone. Her children were grown, her 
husband was dead, and she had hard work to 
live. 

She came with pleading in her eyes. She 
stood before the agent and spoke, and her voice 
was shrill with eagerness. As she talked she 
pointed away across the blazing land at a low, 
rocky knoll which made out boldly into the flat 
valley. Then she pleaded again in strange, 
shrill, nasal moan. 

“What does she say ?”” asked the agent of the 
interpreter. 

“She say she want hill.” 

“Is that it?’’ he asked of the old woman. 

Capeawitz beat her breast and said, “Me! 
me!” and pointed away at the barren rocks. 

“No good,” said the agent. ‘“‘Rocks, no good. 
No wheat grow, no corn, no grass. Bad land.” 

She understood, but her entreaties only in- 
creased. Her voice took on its primitive wild- 
ness, each phrase ending in a peculiar, pleading 
note, like the plaintive whine of a dog. 

“Me! me!’’ and in the words she put so much 
of woman’s agony that the agent said: 

“All right. Yours, yes.” She caught his 
hand, and laid her wrinkled cheek upon it with 
the action of a loving dog. 

The agent turned to the interpreter. “Tell 
her she shall have it, but ask her why she wants 
it so bad. She must have a mine on i:,” he said 
to one of his assistants. 

The interpreter talked with her. When she 
realized what he wished to know, she shrugged 
her shoulders, and a look of mystery and sullen 
reticence came into her face. Her eyelids 
drooped, and her eyes had a strange gleam. She 
shook her head till her heavy black cheek-locks 
swung like the clappers of a bell. 

“She no tell. She say she no tell. She just 
want, that’s all,’ said the interpreter. 

“That’s a queer thing!’”’ said the agent. “I 
wonder, now, what’s got into the old girl’s head ? 
I never get through finding out queer things 
about these people,” he explained to a visitor 
who stood watching this curious colloquy. 

“Ask her again,” he said, turning to the 
interpreter, ‘‘and tell her that if she doesn’t tell 
me, I’ll not give her the land.” 

The interpreter communicated this, and the 
old woman gave a cry of fear, of anger, of out- 
rage. For a moment she writhed. Then"she 
became rigid. 

It was plain she could neither speak nor be 
silent. She uttered a pitiful little muttering, 
moaning sound. 

The interpreter came to her aid. 

“Me know,” he said, and as he looked away 
something fine and lofty came in his face of a 
sudden. 

“What is it ?’’ 

“Dead man’s there. 








Him child. Him hus- 





The removal of the great shaggy, black pelts | 
of the musk-oxen was neither an easy nor a rapid | 


| job. By the time it was completed it was 
Panting and quivering with excitement we lay | midnight; the sun was low over the mountains | rocks. 


band.” 

Her mine was the heap of rags in which her 
dead lay concealed deep in the crevices of the 
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Current Topics. 


The Bering Sea seal is modest. It does 
not demand indemnity for the past. It asks 
only security for the future. 

Two items in the budget of the bank at 
Monte Carlo, for the year ending October 31: 
“Payments to ruined gamblers, one hundred 
thousand franes; for the prevention of suicides, 
one hundred thousand francs.” Here is a 
sermon, “writ large,” on the question, Does 
gambling pay ? 


The Wyoming Supreme Court has 
decided that that section of the state constitution 
which declares that no foreign-born citizen can 
vote unless able to read the constitution, means 
that the constitution must be read in English. 
It is a reasonable and a righteous law. The 
man who has no clear idea of the meaning of his 
vote is the natural prey of the vote-buying boss. 

A man just convicted of murder in the 
first degree was asked the usual questions by 
the court official. To one inquiry he replied: “I 
have no religion.’’ Subsequently he said: “‘Not 
believing in anything, I never thought much of 
killing, so long as I don’t get caught.” ‘The 
relation of belief to conduct, in this condemned 
man’s opinion, is not a theological fiction but a 
practical truth. 


The pig as a swimmer was the subject of 
one of Stevenson’s most delightful passages, 
which a recent happening in the South Seas 
proves to have been well founded. A steamer 
running from Eden to Sydney struck on a rock 
a hundred and fifty yards from shore. In the 
absence of rockets, lines were attached to the 
hind legs of several pigs, which promptly swam 
ashore; and then every passenger got ashore, 
also, by means of a traveling cage. Perhaps the 
pig is awakening to the injustice which pro- 
nounces him more useful dead than alive, and is 
preparing to “score even’”’ with the historic goose 
that rescued Rome. Already he can claim that, 
even if he has never saved a city, he has greatly 
advanced the interests of several cities. 

A Boston man advertises that he will 
“paint and interpret family coats of arms.” 
We take it as one of many signs that pride of 
descent, or a mild form of ancestor-worship, is 
growing in America. This sentiment is honor- 
able and useful when it helps to preserve worthy 
memories and to nurture fine family traditions ; 
it becomes a silly affectation when it merely 
ministers to the vanity which shines by light 
reflected from former times. Did not John the 
Baptist hit hard when he said, “Think not to 
say, We have Abraham to our father; for God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham?” The truest descendants of dead 
heroes and patriots are living heroes and patriots. 

Last year the girls in a school in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, took lessons in bread- and cake- 
making, while the boys learned carpentry and 
carving. This year the girls are making wooden 
tables and chairs, but the boys, one day each 
week, are taught to make coffee, to boil cereals, 
to broil steaks, to fry and scramble eggs, and to 
make omelets. One boy, while admitting that 
the failures were many, remarked that cooking 
was much nicer than sawing boards or hammer- 
ing nails, ‘Cos you can walk around and talk 
and taste all the things.” Whatever that 
cooking-class may do for the boys, the lessons in 
carpentry will do much for the girls if they teach 
them to hammer in a nail without pounding a 
finger-nail or splitting the board, and to set a 
screw and saw a board without becoming 
nervous. 


The career of the late Rev. Dr. Houghton 
of New York abounded in examples of the truest 
sort of Christian love and charity. He was 
known the world over as the rector of “The 
little church around the corner,” yet his 
becoming so known was merely the result of 
one incident of his kindly ministration to all 
who came to him. A good story is told as 
characteristic of the man. One of the foremost 
men in his church was arrested for forgery. 
Doctor Houghton hastened to his side and 
received a confession of guilt. He advised 
him to plead guilty, and within three days the 
man was in Sing Sing prison. During those 
days the rector was with him almost constantly. 
When the man was released Doctor Houghton 
was the first to show his belief in the genuine- 
ness of his repentance, and through the good 
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rector’s steadfast friendship the former convict 
was enabled to rehabilitate himself with his 
church and in the esteem and confidence of the 
community. 


Round the world in thirty-three days, at 
a cost of two hundred and eighty-two dollars 
for the ticket, or. five hundred dollars for all 
expenses! This is what is promised when the 
Siberian railway shall be completed, as it is likely 
to be before the century closes. Yes, and there 
will be people silly enough to take the trip—just 
to say that they have done it in so short a time. 
Half the time will be spent in nocturnal whirlings 
through space; during the other half they may 
catch glimpses of the lands and waters over 
which they pass. Round the world, indeed! 
But how much will they know about it? 
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PLEA FOR HAPPINESS. 


It is a comely fashion to be glad,— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
Jean Ingelow. 





A Fighting Leader. 


Sir William Harcourt is the son of a clergyman 
and the grandson of an archbishop, but he is not 
a preacher among politicians. He has the manner 
of an old-school lawyer, and he comes naturally 
by it, for he was trained for the bar after a 
successful university career at Cambridge, and 
not only practised for many years, but was also 
solicitor-general, one of the chief law officials of 
the crown. He was Professor of International 
Law at Cambridge, and was one of the best 
known contributors to the Saturday Review 
and the Times. 

It has been neither as a lawyer nor as a 
journalist that Sir William Harcourt has made 

ea the deepest impression in 
English public life. It has 
been his distinction to intro- 
duce as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what is known as 
a Radical budget, equalizing 
death or estate duties on real 
and personal property, and 
enlarging the revenues by 
the application of democratic 
sin wittiam Harcourt. principles. He has also been 
the best fighter among Liberal leaders since Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement. 

His triumph as a financier came when his 
political opponents, after fiercely condemning his 
budget as socialistic, and little better than a 
system of organized robbery, allowed it to stand 
when they succeeded to power and testified to 
its working efficiency. His success as a tactician 
and party leader in the Commons has been 
equally conspicuous. In the last Paruament he 
led with remarkable adroitness a government 
with a weak majority behind it, and during the 
present Parliament he has dune wonders with a 
feeble Opposition, compelling the ministry a year 
ago to abandon its chief measure dealing with 
education, and commanding respect by his 
keenness as a tactician and by his fighting 
power. 

Sir William Harcourt is now a veteran of 
seventy. He is a giant in stature, with a big, 
burly frame and a far-reaching, resonant voice. 
In the Commons he speaks ordinarily in conver- 
sational tones, and merely deepens his voice and 
becomes more stately and pompous in manner 
when he wishes to be impressive. Ona popular 
platform he has a sledge-hammer method of 
pulverizing the arguments of his opponents. 
Instead of defending the position of his own 
party he assumes it to be impregnable and boldly 
attacks his friends, the enemy, with contemptuous 
ridicule and merciless satire. 

Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain 
are the two fighting men in English politics, with 
a difference of ten years in their ages. If one 
has a more explosive temper and larger resources 
of humor, the other is more courteous in manner 
and more destructive in argument. Each loves 
political strife, and is convinced that whoever 
fights with all his heart has the best chance of 
victory. Mr. Chamberlain is the more fluent 
debater and the clearer thinker, but Harcourt 
is the better advocate and the more brilliant 
tactician. 
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A Relief Expedition. 


Somewhere near Point Barrow, on the northern 
coast of Alaska, eight whaling-vessels are frozen 
into the ice. Their crews number about two 
hundred and sixty men, and it is known that 
they have not sufficient provisions to carry them 
through the winter. 

Their condition is believed to be so desperate 
that the United States government has fitted 
out, at Seattle, the revenue cutter Bear, under 
command of Captain Tuttle, to rescue them from 
their peri]. It is an undertaking which involves 
not a little hardship to those engaged in it. 

The plan is that the Pear shall first go to 
Cape Nome, and then, if the ice permits, shall 
penetrate to the north shore of Norton Sound. 
There an expedition is to be landed, to make its 
way overland northward. At Unalaklik the 
government has a reindeer station. The entire 
available herds there and at Point Rodney and 
Cape Prince of Wales are to be collected and 





driven north to Point Barrow. The party from 
the Bear is to continue with the herd as far as 
Kotzebue Sound; from there, one officer, with 
the necessary drivers, is to push along the coast 
to Point Hope, leaving the others to follow more 
slowly with the herd. 

It is hoped that at Point Hope news will be 
obtained as to the condition of the whalers. If it 
proves to be as expected, the government officers, 
on reaching Point Barrow, will organize the 
community for mutual support and will dis- 
tribute provisions and kill so many of the 
reindeer as may be necessary to feed all the 
party until next August, when Captain Tuttle is 
expected to arrive with the Bear. This plan 
involves a sled journey of at least five hundred 
miles. If the plan proves impracticable, there 
are others in reserve. 

It is a noble errand upon which this expedition 
goes. Every one will echo the closing words of 
Secretary Gage, in his instructions to Captain 
Tuttle: “Mindful of the arduous and perilous 
expedition upon which you are about to enter, I 
bid you, your officers and men godspeed upon 
your errand of mercy, and wish you a successful 
voyage and safe return.” 
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HAPPY THOUGHT. 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


* 
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The Growth of ‘ Zionism.’’ 


Devout Jews in all ages since the Hebrew 
nation became extinct have longed for the return 
of their people to the Holy Land; and there are 
not a few Christians who interpret the prophecies 
of the Bible to mean that there is, some time, to 
be a reéstablishment of the Jews in Palestine. 

The so-called “‘Zionist’’ conference, which was 
held at Basle, Switzerland, last summer, was a 
gathering of Jews from various parts of Europe 
who wish to promote the settlement of their 
people in Palestine. With some of the leaders 
in this Zionist movement the religious motive is 
uppermost. Others believe, with Doctér Herzl, 
its most conspicuous leader, that it is possible to 
purchase Palestine from the Sultan of Turkey, 
and establish a Jewish state there. Others favor 
the colonization movement as a means of relieving 
the Jews who suffer from disabilities or actual 
persecution in Russia, Germany and other 
European countries. 

The result of the Basle conference was a plan 
for founding a company to aid in the rapid 
development and colonization of Palestine. 

Much has already been done in this direction. 
It is only thirty years since the Turkish govern- 
ment first permitted Jews to own land in 
Palestine. In 1870, an agricultural school was 
founded at Jaffa, which now has one hundred 
pupils, who raise crops on the six hundred acres 
of land which constitute the school-farm. 

Graduates of this school have taken the lead in 
establishing agricultural colonies. The first of 
these, called by a Hebrew name which means 
the “Gate of Hope,” was started in 1878. It 
was unsuccessful, and the colonists experienced 
many hardships. Other experiments succeeded 
better. There are now twenty-three agricultural 
colonies, with six thousand colonists, who have a 
hundred thousand acres under cultivation. The 
chief products are wine, silk and fruits. 

The establishment of these colonies has been 
promoted by the Rothschilds and other wealthy 
Jews; but it has been stimulated even more by 
the persecutions to which the Jews have been 
subject in Europe. Many Jews in America 
sympathize with the Zionist movement; and 
since the Basle conference, meetings of Jews-in 
some of our chief cities have been held to give 
practical support to the enterprise. 
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Yellow Fever a National Disgrace. 


Now that the epidemic of yellow fever is over, 
we may well ask, “‘Why should we continue to 
suffer from time to time from a disease which 
has been driven out of Europe?” 

The answer is twofold. In the first place, we 
happen to have near neighbors whose premises 
are so filthy and otherwise favorable for yellow 
fever that they always keep more or'less of it 
hatching, or ready to hatch; and in the second 
place, our own premises, while less objectionable, 
are, in places, so unsanitary that once yellow fever 
gains admittance, it flourishes until cold weather 
comes. ; 

Our unsanitary neighbors are chiefly certain 
cities of the Spanish main, and the worst of all 
is Havana, though Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, 
and Colon and Panama are bad enough. In 
Havana yellow fever thrives perennially. When 
the hot weather comes in our own Southern sea- 
ports, the fever germs may readily arrive in 
vessels, or perhaps be carried by birds, after a 
journey of a few hours only. Here we are ata 
disadvantage; for ships going to Europe or to 
our own more Northern ports are so long upon 
the way that the germs usually either perish or 
give evidence of their existence on the voyage. 

But now comes the second and more impor- 
tant reason why we suffer from this dread 
disease. The germs require for their sustenance 
heat, moisture and filth. Nature, in summer, 
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supplies the heat and the moisture on our Southern 
seaboard, but the filth is all our own. Yellow 
fever would knock in vain at our doors were it 
not for the uncleanness in which it thrives. 

If the water supply, the sewerage, the milk 
supply and personal cleanness in the cities, 
towns and villages of the Gulf States were satis- 
factory, we might view with contempt and 
indifference the ravages of the fever in Cuba; 
but until we set our own houses in order, we 
must feel absolutely unsafe, and be compelled to 
lean upon the too-often broken reed of national 
and interstate quarantine. It was lately said, 
reproachfully, of a community that they depended 
for their safety on quarantine—not on sani- 
tation. 

As Professor Pettenkofer said long ago, it is 
better to have sanitation than mere quarantine ; 
for to depend upon mere quarantine is to fight 
off a spark which, if it finds access to the explo- 
sive filth within, may blow everything to pieces. 
Sanitation is removal of the powder, so that if 
a spark comes, it does no harm. 

Every good American is interested to see to it 
that our Southern cities, towns and villages are 
put into the best sanitary condition, so that fever 
germs, though they may arrive, and find heat 
and moisture awaiting them, shall yet perish 
from want of filth. 
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A Lover of Music. 


The woodchuck has been deemed one of 
nature’s least interesting experiments in animal 
life. The farmer usually regards it as a nuisance 
which stupidly digs holes in the clover-field, or 
takes up its abode under the stone fence and 
crops the peas and beans. Dogs are set on it, 
traps are laid for its feet, and sometimes even a 
bucket brigade of the entire family is organized 
to drown it out of its burrow. No one, in fact, 
has ever been able to discern much which is 
interesting or intelligent in a woodchuck. 

It has remained for one of our subscribers—who 
has lately left the tenement quarter of an inland 
city and made a little home for himself in the 
country on the line of a new electric road—to 
discover that the woodchuck possesses an ear for 
music, and may become a devotee of the flute. 

“IT had bought an acre and a half of land, and 
made a part of it into a vegetable garden,” he 
writes, “planting and hoeing it evenings after I 
got out from factory work in town. But wood- 
chucks began to annoy me; they ate my green 
peas. There was a burrow where a wagon-load 
of yellow earth had been dug out beside a large 
stone. It was difficult to dislodge them; and 
presently I saw that there was an old mother 
woodchuck, and that she had four infants. That 
burrow, indeed, was a woodchuck nursery. It 
seemed rather a mean thing to persecute mater- 
nity, so I bore with the old lady, catching sight of 
her and of her queer, chubby, furry little babies 
now and then. 

“Time ran along till near the first of August, 
when one Sunday morning, as I sat at the back 
window of my camp cottage, playing a few notes 
on a flute, I chanced to glance out, and saw, to 
my surprise, something—some queer, motionless, 
yellow-gray object—standing bolt upright, not ten 
yards from the window. It stood so tall, so 
straight, so still, that for a moment I could hardly 
believe that it was one of those young wood- 
chucks—now nearly grown, and as large as a 
large cat. — 

“The creature actually seemed to be more than 
two feet tall. Its black eyes were fixed intently 
on the window. 

“Had I charmed it? _ 

“*Flora,’ I whispered softly to my wife, who 
was at the farther end of the room, ‘come here 
quietly and peep out.’ 

“She did so, and I went on playing. The wood- 
chuck stood as if spellbound. 

“*Why, the dear, horrid little thing!’ Flora 
whispered. ‘Only look at its cunning black paws 
crossed on its breast! Why, Jim, ’tis saying its 
prayers to you!’ 

“It really was a very odd little rustic spectacle. 
If I stopped playing, the animal would presently 
drop to its feet, but when I resumed softly, it 
would rise and again fold its paws. 

“Flora looked quite touched. ‘Jim,’ she said, 
‘I think better of your music than I ever did 
before.’ 

“But alas, it is only the most stupid little animal 
in creation that can appreciate my flute! 

“For two or three weeks thereafter, till the 
time for woodchucks to hibernate in September, 
I was able to call that woodchuck out at almost 
any hour.” 
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The Origin of ‘‘ Dog-Latin.”’ 


The philologists give us an interesting illustra- 
tion of the process by which a language may be 
degraded and corrupted through learned igno- 
rance. It appears that after ancient Gaul was 
subdued to Roman rule, the Latin language grad- 
ually came into general use, not only among the 
original inhabitants, but among the Frankish tribes 
who afterward overran the northern and central 
provinces. But it was spoken in a very imperfect 
and much modified form, and mixed with many 
words brought over from their own vernacular. 

This semi-barbarous jargon, known as Latin 
vulgaire, passed through a slow course of refine- 
ment, and has developed into the rich and flexible 
modern French, But during the early Middle 
Ages, the half-learned class called clerks—includ- 
ing not only the common priests, but the public 
functionaries, notaries and such—aspired to do 
the proper thing by writing in a form more elegant 
than the current speech of the people. 

Having only a superficial knowledge of the 
language of Cicero and Virgil, they tried to graft 
its forms upon the Latin vulgaire, and thus made 
that ridiculous amalgam known as low Latin, or 
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dog-Latin. Brachet gives this example: “Missa- 
ticum had given message ; the clerks transformed 

into um.” It was the kind of 
pedantic absurdity we should commit by convert- 
ing the word parson, which comes from the Latin 
persona, into parsona; or by changing porter 
(from portitor) into portertor; or nephew (from 
nepos) into nephewpos. 

Perhaps we should fall into a similar, but more 
grotesque and serious folly, were we to impose 
upon modern thought or modern society the earlier 
forms of European or Oriental culture which we 
yet honor as ancestral. 
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FEELING HIS VOCATION. 


Some writer, alluding to Tennyson’s poetic devel- 
opment said, “Artist first, then poet.” Whereupon 
the poet quoted the old Latin saw that “a poet is 
born, not made,” with an addition that signified 
that he thought he owed more to hard work than 
to genius. 

“*Poeta nascitur, non fit,” he said; “indeed, 
poeta nascitur, et fit that is, the poet is both born 
and made. I suppose I was nearer thirty than 
twenty years before I was anything of an artist.” 

Nevertheless Tennyson was born a poet, though 
he became the artist in rhyme through years of 
careful self-training. He had as a child that 
melancholy mood—the black bile of the Greeks— 
which, coming from sensitiveness to painful 
impressions, seems so constitutional to great 
poets, that minor ones affect it. When he was 
fourteen he heard of Byron’s death, and, crying, 
carved upon a stone in the garden, “Byron is 
dead!” 

During the long winter evenings at the rectory 
in Somersby—* Poor little place!” he used to call it 
in after years—he would take his youngest sister on 
his knee, and surrounded by the other youngsters 
tell them tales of knights rescuing distressed 
damsels or fighting with dragons. The poet who 
wrote the “IdylJs” of King Arthur was prefigured 
in the legend-telling boy. 

The boy felt that he was a poet. 
stirred his will to resolute action. 

“Well, Arthur, I mean to be famous,” said he to 
his comrades when the boys were talking of their 
vocations. It was not mere “talk,” for Alfred 
Tennyson from his earliest years trained himself 
to be worthy of his vocation as a poet. 

Of course, now, every reader of English litera- 
ture knows that he did not mistake his vocation, 
but in those days he had published only sugges- 
tions of poetic power. They, however, called 
from Doctor Jowett, Master of Balliol, the remark: 

“They are most original, and it is wonderful how 
the whelp could have known such things.” 

“That man must be a poet,” said the most 
cynical of university dons, Thompson, afterward 
the master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The feeling 
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AN ANGRY COOK. 


Volney was one of those French philosophers 
whose attitude toward Christianity displayed that 
antipathy to religion which cramps and distorts 
the mind. While traveling in the United States, 
Volney became engaged in a discussion with 
Doctor Priestley, an Englishman, the eminent 
natural philosopher who discovered oxygen gas, 
and whose Unitarian theological views and radical 
political sentiments had driven him from England 
to Pennsylvania. Doctor Priestley with more 
bitterness of feeling than courtesy called Volney 
“an atheist, an ignoramus, a Chinese, and a 
Hottentot.” 

In the autobiography of the Chevalier de Pont- 
gibaud, recently translated under the title of “A 
French Volunteer of the War of Independence,” 
the chevalier describes a scene of which he was 
an eye-witness, at Philadelphia, during his third 
visit to the United States. He writes: 

Marino, who had formerly been cook to the 
Chevalier de Capellis, lived in Philadelphia and 
was known as an excellent pastry-cook. One day 
the chevalier was in Marino’s shop when a 
stranger entered. He was a Frenchman and 
ordered a paté, composed of the choicest delica- 
cies; he was going to invite a score of persons to 
dinner. 

The pastry-cook asked the customer’s name 
and address. 

“Volney,” said the stranger. 

“Volney!” roared the cook, who was a royalist 
and hated the revolutionists with whom Volney 
had been identified—“Volney! Volney!” 

Quitting his saucepans, he came forward, with 
the white cap on his head, the apron tucked up, 
and a big knife stuck in his belt, and in a loud, 
trembling voice—for he was angry—cried: 

“Get out of here, you scoundrel! Get out of 
my kitchen, you accursed atheist! You revolu- 
tionist! You have robbed me of my property! I 
don’t work for people of your kind. My stove 
shall never get hot for you!” 

Volney was fairly drawn from the shop. 


* 
> 





ONE-SIDED DUELLING. 


Monsieur Colombey, in his history of duelling, 
tells an anecdote of a certain noted duellist of his 
time. One day this man, Monsieur B., was at 
Desenne’s shooting- gallery watching the pistol 
practice. 

There was one man who was shooting very 
well, and Desenne was threatened with the loss 
of all his glass balls and swinging dolls. Every 
shot was greeted by the spectators with exclama- 
tions of admiration. B. looked on for a while, 
and finally in a calm voice made the remark: 

“He could not do as well on the field.” 

The object of the slighting remark turned 
around, and in a loud and angry tone cried: 

“Who are you to say that? Would you like to 
test the truth of your remark?” 

“Willingly,” replied the unrecognized duellist, 
as he led the way out to a secluded place. 

After taking up their respective positions, they 
drew lots, and it fell to B. to shoot last. He 
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waited in silence for his adversary’s shot. The | 
man fired—and missed. B. lowered his pistol. 
“What did I tell you?” he said, with a smile. 
Then putting his pistol in his pocket, he walked | 
away whistling. | 








The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 isa 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 

The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x 10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 

Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 

This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 


tion for 1898. 
Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is received 
until January 1, 1898, and for a full year from 
that date. 





GENIUS DISCOURAGED. 


A story of literary aspirations nipped in the bud 
comes to us from Georgia through the veracious 
columns of the Atlanta Constitution, a journal 
which even in yellow-fever times did its best to 
make the world happy. 


A north Georgia farmer, who was possessed of 
some means, entered the office of his county paper 
and asked for the editor. 

The farmer was accompanied by his son,—a 
youth of seventeen years,—and as soon as the 
editor, who was in his secret sanctum, was 
informed that his visitors were not bill-collectors, 
he came forward and shook hands. 

“IT came ter git some infermation,” explained 
the farmer. 

“Certainly,” said the editor, “and you came to 
the right place. Be seated!” 

The farmer sat on one end of the table while 
his son sat on the floor. 

“This boy o’ mine,” he said, “wants ter go into 
the literary business, an’ I thought you’d know ef 
thar wuz any money in it or not. It’s a good 
business—aint it?”’ 

“Why—yes,” said the editor, after some little 
hesitation. “I’ve been in it myself for fifteen 
years, and you see where I’ve got to.” 

The farmer eyed him from head to foot, glanced 
around the poorly furnished office, surveyed the 
editor once more, then, turning to his son, who 
was still on the floor, said: 

“Git up, Jobn, an’ go home, an’ go back ter 
plowin’!’ 


ANOTHER ATROCITY. 


British cruelty to American jokes is an accepted 
fact, therefore the following recent example, given 
publicity in Short Stories, will not seem to demand 
arbitration. 


An Englishman once visited California, and he 
remarked upon the abundance of fruit in that 
state. He said he was sure the Californians could 
not eat it all, and be wanted to know what became 
of the surplus ffuit. His remark was answered 
by a Californian, who said: 

ae eat. what we can, and we can what we 
can’t.’ 

After it was explained to the Englishman that 
Americans speak of canning fruit where he would 
speak of “tinning”’ it, he saw the joke and laughed 
heartily over it. A short time afterward he 
returned to England. One evening he went to a 
dinner-party, and determined to relate the story. 

He told the preliminaries, and when he came to 
the Californian’s answer, he repeated it thus: 

wh eat what we can, and we tin what we 
can’t.” 


LARGE DOINGS. 


On Long Island, a hundred and more years ago, 
there was fox-hunting for three days during the 
season, and the biography of Catherine Schuyler 
contains the following apt lines, from the pen of a 
witty woman whose name, unfortunately, remains 
unknown: 

A fox is killed by twenty, men 


That fox perhaps had killed a hen. 
A gallant act, no doubt, is here. 


When twenty dogs and twenty men 
Can kill a fox that killed a hen. 


SCIENTIFIC. 





A correspondent in North Carolina sends us a 
definition of fog given by a mountaineer, who | 
evidently reasons if he does not reason well. 


“Fog,” he said, “is when the atmosphere and 
the hemisphere come together. That produces a 
-y pressure, and causes the earth to sweat. 


he sweat we call fog.” | 





COMPANION. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 


| fuming the complexion. Park, 7ilford & Uo., N.Y. (Adv. 








TEN BIBLE BOYS A new game selling at 
every Christian home 
where there are children. Sunday Schools buy it 
by the gross for Christmas presents. Send 25 cents 
for sample game, terms, etc. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Naperville, Lit. 





FORMS, ETC., 
and our in 
struction BY 
A 


’ 
for young 
and women posi- 
tions of trust and 
responsibility at 
good salaries. 
The kind of 
knowledge that 
ays is the best 
for any young man or woman. We also teach Short- 
hand, Letter Writing, etc., BY MAIL. It is at 
leasant and inexpensive method of 
cocustag a practical business education. 
loc. A fine Catalogue free. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
No. B-201, College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 
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Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 
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Trial lesson | 





At all Dry-Goods Stores. 















































: RAMONA BOYD SCHWER, 

$, The first four weeks of her life we ® 
t had a very stormy time with her, when 
Z> we discovered that we were starving: 
her ; since that time we have fed her on 
Mellin’s Food and now a happier little 
soul never lived. > 
Hebron, Neb. Mrs. Eva A. SCHWER. 

” Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send, 

@ free of expense, a sample of Mellin'’s Food. 


he Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sowa ee Pee a 












UPPOSE you resolve that in the coming year 
you will devote a small fraction of your time— 
it is astonishing what can be accomplished 

in thirty minutes set aside from each day—to the 
cultivation and development of your higher and 
nobler side. Suppose that you resolve to steal 
away from the drudgery of life—from the bank, 
the shop, the office—a half an hour and give it to 
the unfolding of those faculties which will bring 
you in contact with the highest and noblest things. 
Can you imagine the tremendous change in 
your life—the uplift and the inspiration which a 
year thus spent would bring? e 
If you are at a loss to know just how,you might 
do this, in the most profitable way, we can make 
you a suggestion. In the wonderful new Library 
a reparet under the direction of Charles Dudley 
Warner, you will find gathered together the 
greatest thoughts, the most perfect products of 
the master minds of all ages. This marvellous 
collection comprises the best, the most interest- 
ing, the most instructive and ennobling that has 
ever been spoken or written by the famous men 
of all times. 

Do you know about this extraordinary work? 

Have you seen it? Do you realize what it might 





| mean to you? 


Suppose you owned this splendid Library and 
gave it no more than the little fraction of a day we 
suggest. Think of the are and culture 
you might acquire in a year! Think of what a 
new world would be opened unto you!, You 





COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY ROCKWOOD, WN. Y. 


HALF AN HOUR WITH CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


would not be wasting your time over the petty 
chronicles of the daily newspapers—you woul 
be spending it in the society of the world’s 
immortals, the heroes of history, the great poets 
and thinkers and scholars of all ages. 

Could you make a more profitable resolution 
than to do just this ? 

No one need remain without such a magnificent 
library now. Under the plan of 44>* Weekly 
Club, through which the Library is — dist rib- 
uted, you obtain the work for about half the 

ublisher’s prices, and, if you wish, pay for ita 
fittle atatime. The Library is nearly complete— 
twenty-eight volumes are ready—only the print- 
ing of the final issues remains. When the work 
is finished this unusual offer will be withdrawn. 
If you act now you can save a great deal of money, 
and, more than this, pay forthe work in yourown 
way. This is an opportunity to equip your home 
with the finest Library which has ever been 
gathered together in small compass since the 
making of books began. Can you afford to 
neglect it? 

A postal card addressed to Harper’s Weekly 
Club, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure you 
full information regarding the club plan. the 
Library itself, and the splendid terms which, 
for the month of December only, are open to 
those who become members. On January rst the 
price is to be advanced. We believe we are doing 
our readers a service in advising them to investi- 
gate this remarkable offer at once. 
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Travelers Three. 


Whither, travelers, do ye fare, 
Thro’ the solemn midnight air? 
Rome is many a league away, 
Many a toilsome night and day,— 
Ere her palaces arise 

On your longing, wondering eyes, 
Ere great Ceesar’s glory blaze 

On your rapt, adoring gaze. 
Tempt no more the fearsomenight, 
Tarry till the morning light. 








Cw | Not to conquering Cesar’s Rome, 
4 Journey we from kith and home, 
Than his sceptre, mightier far, 
Him we seek, whose Herald Star 
Shining long in prophecy, 
Gladdens now the eastern sky. 
God, who doth His Herald send, 
He will guide us to the end! 





Wheresoe’er night follows morn, 






Christ is born? Oh, blest are ye “« 
At His feet to bow the knee! ee. 
Haste, oh, haste ye to your goal. 
Bear the worship of my soul, 
Haste, His beauty to adore, 
Haste, and tarry nevermore! 





} Over desert’s burning sands, 

Mountain steep and weary lands,— 

Cheered by Faith’s deep mystery, 

Onward sped the travelers three— 

Till they knelt in holy joy 

Low, before the Virgin’s Boy! 

Not the manger’s stolid kine 

Saw they, but the Love Divine,— 

Word incarnate, Truth and Grace, 

In the silent infant Face! 

Spirit-led and cheered, may we 

In our earthly manger see 

Not its sordid, soulless cares, 

Not the grossness that it wears, 

But the Peace and Beauty born 

Of the first glad Christmas Morn! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


* 
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A Time for Everything. 
There’s a time to get, and a time to give, and a time 


to throw away; 
There's a time to do a kindly deed, and that time is 
to-day. 


There’s a time to sing and a time to mourn, a time for 
joy and sorrow; 

There’s a time to love; but the time to hate might 
better be to-morrow. 

There’s a time to sleep and a time to wake, a time for 
work and play; 

But the time to speak an evil thought passed by us 
yesterday. FRANK A. WAUGH. 


2 — 


Two Legacies. 


There recently died in London a man who 
was known as Fred II., the king of pickpockets. 
He used to operate mainiy on race-tracks, and 
was well known on the turf, in France as well 
as in England. He left behind him a few stories 
of his marvellous dexterity as a thief; that was 
all. 

One day he made a bet that he would pick 
the pocket of the Prince of Wales. The feat 
seemed absolutely impossible, because most of 
the prince’s friends knew the man well enough 
to prevent his coming near the royal person. 
But the matter proved simple to the king of 
pickpockets. He won his bet and returned the 
pocketbook intact. 

This pickpocket took particular delight in 
filching the watches and pocketbooks of police 
officers and magistrates. At that time he was 
always dressed in the latest fashion and was 
prosperous. But one day he made a failure in 
his attempt to relieve Baron Hirsch, the great 
philanthropist, of his purse, and the ridicule that 
followed him haunted him to his grave. 

Many curiosity-seekers attended his funeral, 
but afterward found that the professional pick- 
pockets of London had relieved them of all their 
valuables, which was ‘the thieves’ tribute to 
their dead king. This wholesale theft was the 
rogue’s last legacy to the living. 

Mr. Samuel V. Pickard was made the literary 
executor of the poet Whittier, and has had access 
to all the private papers of the great master of 
verse. It is acknowledged that the greatest 
of men have had their dark moments, the :story 
of which had better not be made public. Byron, 
who wrote the exquisite Hebrew Melodies, did 
not live the blameless life that such verses might 
imply. 

Instances might be multiplied to prove that 
sacred music does not always mean a consecrated 
composer. But what of Whittier? We know 
his poems almost by heart. They are his public 
bequest. What of his more private legacy? 
These personal documents must reveal the poet’s 
inner character. 

Mr. Pickard has recently published the result 
of some of his investigations. He has found 
many of the original forms of Whittier’s noble 
religious poems. Indeed, the poet’s heart must 
have been a hymn in itself. Not a word in 
this literary research shows that the master’s 
inspiration was ever discordant with the purest 
spiritual motives. Among many of the lines 
never before printed are the following, a bequest 
worthy of his best manhood... The poem is 
entitled, “The Master,”, and is evidently the 
first draft of “Our Master.” This is its first 
stanza: 

How shall these mortal lips express 
What God hath left untold; 


And how shall our unworthiness 
His secret things unfold ? 


The best legacy that men can leave is not in 
gold, or in bonds, but in a life so nobly lived that 
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Lo! the promised Christ is born! | 
4 | college government. 


|every crack and cranny of it can be opened to 


| 
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the gaze of the world. But few careers can be 
closely examined without causing some degree 
of disappointment, because in them is found 
the legacy of some doubtful action! It is a 
significant fact that the apostles could never have 
constituted themselves the voluntary executors of 
Christ’s daim as the “sent of God” if their 
incredulity had been aroused by doubtful acts in 
His life. 
“<2 —__—_—_ 


The Blue-Skin Club. 


As a rule, collegians are not enthusiastic in 
obeying the ancient injunction, “Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil.””’ On the contrary, 
they are inclined to go with the majority, even 
when propriety forbids and ecénscience protests. 
Now and then, however, undergraduates, few but 


| select, rise up to resist the lawlessness of a 
| barbarous majority, even though they know they 


will be ostracised by their fellow-students. 


When the late Doctor Sturtevant, afterward 
president of Illinois College, entered Yale a con- 
siderable number of the students were dissipated, 
addicted to deeds of violence, and hostile to the 
Even those who did not 
join in acts of disturbance sympathized with the 
rioters. 

As collegiate opinion regarded it as dishonorable 


| for a student to inform against another student, 


| pane of 





no matter what evil he might do, the wicked bore 
rule and the righteous were powerless. 

One night the students were startled by a loud 
explosion, and on entering the chapel to attend 
prayers the next morning discovered that every 
lass was shattered, and the communion 
table reduced to kindling-wood. A package of 
yunpowder, placed at the foot of the pulpit, had 

n exploded eI a fuse. 

Immediately after prayers four students met and 
resolved that such vandalism must be stopped, 
and pledged themselves to report to the faculty 
any student found guilty of an act of violence. It 
was the custom to call a “Blue Skin” any student 
suspected of reporting to the authorities, and the 
epithet stung. The four young men, to disarm 
| a called themselves “The Blue-Skin 
‘tub. 


Cautiously they increased the membership of 
the club, until one hundred students had pledged 
themselves to coéperate. When the secret came 
out, Yale College was a boiling caldron. A majority 
of the students had become members, but the 
bold, bad minority resolved on vengeance. 

Three ruffianly fellows visited the room of 
Sturtevant to chastise him and his brother. They 
were ejected, through the aid of friends, and the 
outrage was reported to the authorities. The 
offenders were summarily expelled from the col- 


lege. A class-meeting was called to protest 
against the “tyrannical government” of Yale 
College. A stormy scene followed, but a large 


majority voted that-the faculty had done what 
bg to have done. 

“The moral and Christian principle of the 
students,” wrote Doctor Sturtevant, when he was 
an old man, “saved the college. A band of men 
who have long since stood shoulder to shoulder in 
many a moral conflict, learned to trust each other.” 


* 
+ 





Appealing to Human Nature. 


An appeal to the better side of human nature 
seldom fails to elicit a response. The little Irish 
lad, of whose shrewdness the Rev. W. Burnet 
tells a story in the Fireside, must have had some 
intuition of this truth, for he knew the way to 
secure good treatment from those about him. 


Mr. Burnet had just landed at Kingston, from 
the Irish packet, when he encountered this keen- 
witted little son of the soil. The boy followed 

" begging hard to be allowed to carry the 
traveler’s hand-bag “just for the honor of the 
thing.” Amused at the fellow’s go and 
his neat way of putting the matter, Mr. Burnet 
handed him the , remarking as he did so, 
“Well, my lad, you shall have the honor.” 

The boy carried the bag to the railway-station, 
and then restored it to its owner, who quietly 
thanked him for his kind offices, and told him that 
he had enjoyed the coveted distinction. In no 
wise disconcerted at being thus taken at his word 
the little lad looked up at the stranaet touchec 
his cap, and with a knowing twinkle in his eye 
made answer, “Ah, but — honor’s a gintleman.” 

The plea was irresistible, and the boy who had 
had the honor was soon in possession of the usual 
honorarium. 

It did not look as if the best side of human 
nature was at the front, when one. night, in an 
American sleeping-car, the passengers were dis- 
turbed by the persistent a of a baby. 
Patience is not always equal to such trials, and it 
is possible that a would-be sleeper expressed the 
feelings of the majority of his fellow-sufferers 
when he called out in an angry tone: 

“‘Won’t that child’s mother stop its noise so that 
people can get some sleep?” 

The baby was quiet for a moment, and in the 
interval a man’s voice answered hopelessly : 

“The baby’s mother is in her coffin in the 
baggage-car, and I have been awake with the 
little one for three ‘nights, but I’ll do my best to 
keep her quiet.” 

The answer was not meant as an appeal for 
sympathy, but it reached the tender spot in a 
rough man’s heart. re was a sudden move- 
ment across the aisle, and a voice, broken and 
remorseful, said: 

“T didn’t understand, sir. I’m so sorry. I 
wouldn’t have said it for the world if I had known. 
Let me take the baby while you get’some rest.” 

And up and down the car paced the strong 
man, softly hushing the tired baby till it fell asleep. 
when he laid it down in his own berth and watched 
over it till morning. 


2 
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Chinese Boatwomen. 


The boatwomen of China have no need to 
agitate for women’s rights—they possess them. 
The boatwoman, whether she be a single woman, 
a wife, or a widow, is the head of the house, that 
is to say, of the boat. If she is married, the 
husband takes the useful but subordinate place 
of deck-hand* or bow oarsman. She does the 
steering, makes bargains with the passengers, 
collects the money, buys supplies, and in general, 
lords it over everything. A writer in the Watch- 
man gives a description of the boatwomen of 
Hongkong which proves that they are not only 
emancipated from inferior positions, but also enjoy 
the privilege of considerable freedom in attire. 

They believe in letting nature alone, and know 
nothing of pinched feet or waists. They habituall 
go barefooted and barelegged, and the hard wor’ 
of their calling keeps them in fine physical condi- 
tion. Their muscles are magnificently developed. 
They can lift a barrel of flour without an effort, 
and the writer saw one carry a heavy trunk up a 
companion ladder as if it were a hand-satchel. 

Hard work does not make a boatwoman’s limbs 
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COMPANION. 


unateny. Her feet and ankles are so compact 
and well turned as to be a standing object-lesson 
against wearing shoes. From always going bare- 
footed the women have wonderful control over the 
muscles of their feet. Often in a playful mood 
they will give one another a sly pinch with the 
toes, and do it with a vigor that always brings an 
outcry from the victim. 

It must not be supposed that a Chinese boat- 
woman knows nothing of the pleasures of shop- 
ping. She has peculiar facilities for that feminine 
occupation, for the grocery boat, fish boat, market 
boat, tailor boat, and bakery boat pay her constant 
visits, and she takes great delight in examining 
goods and debating over prices. | as 
argument—sometimes of an hour’s duration—does 
she have over some article in the tailor boat, 
which is a small dry-goods store. 

There is one peculiar feature about all these 
boats. Upon the bow two huge fish-like eyes are 
carved. I Pha ask the meaning of the eyes, you 
will invariably be told: “If the boat has not eyes 
it cannot see. If it cannot see it cannot find its 
way. If it cannot find its way you can never 
reach your journey’s end.” 


~~ 
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Across the Au Sable Chasm. 


The famous gorge in the Adirondacks known as 
the Au Sable chasm was, seventy years ago, 
spanned by a rude wooden bridge which hung 
one hundred and twenty-five feet above the water. 
One night a fearful wind-storm came and blew 
away this bridge—all but a single stringer or 
timber, eighteen inches square. The bridge was 
not replaced, but this single timber remained, 
rotting, whitening and rounding in the weather. 
Of it, a writer in the Chicago Times-Herald tells a 
thrilling story. 


One pitch-dark night, ten years after the bridge 
over the chasm had yg oy a stranger drew 
» his horse in front of the tavern at Au Sable 

orks, and presently entered the tap-room, which 
was full of villagers. As the man was eating his 
supper in a corner of the room the landlord 
engaged him in conversation. 

“Dark night outside,” he said. 

“VYes—black,” answered the newcomer. 

“Have any trouble finding your way?” 

“No; 1 used to live in this neighborhood twenty 
years ago.” 

“Which way did you come?” 

“Right over the bridge across the Au Sable.” 

Everybody in the room stared at the man. 

“You are crazy,” exclaimed the landlord. 
“There hasn’t been a bridge over the Au Sable 
for ten years.” 

“I guess you’re mistaken,” said the stranger. 
“T certainly rode my horse over that bridge not 
three quarters of an hour ago!” 

“Impossible, sir! That bridge blew down ten 
years ago.” 

“Again I tell you, my friend, that I rode across 
it this very night,” the stranger insisted. “It was 
too dark for me to see, but I heard the clatter of 
my horse’s feet on the planking, and the noise of 
the water in the chasm below.” 

acts tage J supported the landlord, but the 
stranger said, “Wait until daylight, and we will 
see if there is not a bridge there!” 

Next morning everybody at Au Sable Forks was 
at the chasm. There, sure enough, were the fresh 
— of a horse’s feet, leading from the end of 

he stringer. A daring youth walked across on 
the beam, and found the same hoof-prints leading 
down to the timber on the other side. 

The stranger had told the truth. In the dark- 
ness, his horse had crossed the chasm on a. single 
narrow and weather-beaten beam! 

It is declared that, when the stranger saw the 
perilous = over which he had so unconcernedly 
ridden the night before, and glanced down into 
the chasm, he trembled as if he had been stricken 
with a palsy. 











Willis Boyd Allen. 
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Don’t be Hasty. 


A young gentleman, traveling for pleasure, 
applied for a stateroom on a lake steamer, and 
was told that he would have to take a berth ina 
room with another passenger. The answer did 
not please the young gentleman, but rather than 
wait till the next day, he accepted the berth, and 
being tired, went at once to bed in the upper 
berth. Who his roommate was to be he did not 
know. How the affair turned out is thus related 
by him in the New York Times: 


To be on the safe side, I took my gold watch 
and pocketbook and placed them carefully under 
my pillow. I tried to stay awake until the other 
man came in, but the motion of the boat lulled me 
to sleep in spite of myself, and I didn’t wake up 
until morning. 

The other 
turbing me. 
lower berth. 
the pillow. 
gone. 

I searched the berth carefuliy and quietly. 
There could be no mistake. handsome time- 
piece and several hundred dollars in bills were 
gone. I lay still for a long time, debating what I 
would do. — he had _ hurried the plunder 
into the hands of a confederate. I felt my 
blue. Anyway, I would report the matter to the 
captain. I sat up in my berth with sudden 
resolve. A pleasant-faced gouns man was sitting, 
fully dressed, on the lower berth. 

“P’ve been waiting for you to wake up,” he said. 
“Do these things be ong to you?” He was holding 
up my purse and watch. 

“Yes, sir, oar do,” L answered, severely. 

“Well, the things plumped down on me this 
morning about an hour before I wanted to wake 


rson had turned in without dis- 
heard him stirring around in the 
Cautiously I slipped my hand under 
Both my pocketbook and watch were 
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up. The wallet struck me on the end of the nose, 
and the watch nearly knocked my front teeth 
out. I was never so startled in my life.” 

I looked sheepish, I suppose; I certainly felt 
so, for turning the pillow down, I found that the 
springs were of woven wire, and lacked several 
inches of filling the space at the head of the berth. 


My property had simply slid through and dropped 
— the face of my startled stateroom com- 
panion. 


He took matters very -naturedly, and we 
got to be good friends before we reached Duluth. 

€ was a wealthy young Englishman taking his 
first trip through our Western country, looking 
for investments, and I found him a very compan- 
ionable fellow. 


™ 
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Thinking Aloud. 


One of the Earls of Dudley, who was addicted 
to the practice of thinking aloud, found himself in 
a@ very awkward predicament on a certain occa- 
sion, if a story told of him may be credited. He 
was to spend the evening at the house of a friend, 
and ordered his carriage early, as he had a long 
drive back to his own home. 


When the hour arrived, the carriage was not 
forthcoming: Seeing that Lord Dudley was con- 
siderably annoyed by the delay, one of the guests, 
whose way homeward lay past his lordship’s 
house, politely offered him a seat in his carriage. 
The gentleman was ost a stranger to Lord 
Dudley, but the offer was accepted. 

The drive did not prove a very sociable one. 
Lord Dudley took his seat and immediately 
relapsed into silence, his thoughts apparently 
engrossed by some unpleasant subject. Pres- 
en i, he began to speak in a low, but distinctly 
audible tone of voice, and his companion, to +his 
astonishment, heard him say: 

“I’m very sorry I accepted his offer. I don’t 
know the man. It. was civil, certainly, but the 
worst is, I suppose I must ask him to dinner.” 

Silence followed this bit of audible thinking. 
His ——_ was unaware that he had betrayed 
his thoughts, and was probably still meditating 
7 the same unpleasant = when the voice 
of his companion broke the stillness. 

Apparently this stranger was afflicted with the 
same malady from which his lordship suffered, 
= he exactly imitated Lord Dudley’s tone as he 
said: 


sd 

“Perhaps he’ll think I did it to make his 
acquaintance. Why, I would have done the 
same to any farmer on his estate. I hope he 
won’t ask me to dinner, for I sha’n’t accept his 
invitation.” 
_Lord Dudley’s abstraction was all gone. He 
listened to the other’s words, immediai y com- 
prehending the B ew against himself, and frankly 
offered his hand to his companion, making many 
apologies for his involuntary rudeness. 

The stranger proved magnanimous, and from 
that night the two became fast friends. 





~~ 
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Tennyson’s Praise of Burns. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere contributes to the biography 
of Lord Tennyson a report of some conversations 
with the poet, in which were disclosed his singular 
freedom from the spirit of rivalry. 


In these conversations he never uttered a word 
that was disparaging or tainted with the spirit of 
rivalship. The only poet I heard him criticise 
roughly or unfairly was himself. “Compare,” he 
once said to me, “compare the heavy dling 
of my workmanship with the exquisite lightness 
of touch in Keats!’ 

Another time he read aloud a song by one. of 
the chivalrous ts of Charles I.’s time, perhaps 
Lovelace’s “Althea,”’ which Wordsworth also used 
to croon in the woods, and said, “There, I would 
=: all my poetry to have made one song like 

a ’ 


Not less ardent was his euthusiasm for Burns. 
And here an incident with no small significance 
recurs to me. “Read the exquisite songs of 
Burns!” he exclaimed. “In shape each of them 
has the perfection of the berry; in light the 
radiance of the dewdrop; you forget for its sake 
those stupid things, his serious pieces.” . 

The same day I met Wordsworth, and named 
Burns to him. Wordsworth praised him, even 
more vehemently than Tennyson had done, as the 
great genius who had brought poetry back to 
nature; but ended, “Of course I refer to his 
serious efforts, such as the ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’; those foolish little amatory songs of his 
one has to forget.” - 

I told the tale to Henry Taylor that evening, 
and his answer was, ‘‘Burns’s exquisite songs and 
Burns’s serious efforts are to me alike tedious 
and disagreeable reading!” 

So much for the infallibility of poets in their 
own art! 


* 
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He Blundered Twice. 


When a man stumbles into a bog-hole in a 
swamp, and makes a sudden, violent leap to get 
out, it is an even chance that he will land in a 
second hole worse than the first. Something like 
that was the experience of a “swell”? whose mis- 
hap is related by aa exchange: 


Just before a recent dinner given in honor of a 
colonial magnate, a young swell, whose chief 
claim to distinction seemed to be the height of his 
comet and an eye-glass, addressing a stranger, 
said: 

“Beastly nuisance, isn’t it? Spoke to that 
fellab over there,—took him for a gentleman,— 
and found he had a ribbon on his coat. Some 
blooming head-waiter, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no,” replied the other; “that’s Blank, the 
guest of the evening.” 

“Dash it all, now, is it?” said the astounded 
swell. “Look here, old fellow! As you kuow 
everybody, would you mind sitting next me at 
dinner and telling me who every one is?” 

“Should like to very much,” replied the other 
man, “but you see I cannot. I’m the ‘blooming 
head-waiter!’” 


2 
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Bright Answer. 


The Boston Herald reports what it calls a 
“specimen of clever wit” on the part of a waitress 
in a Boston restaurant: 


A middle-aged woman entered the place, and 
taking a seat at the counter, carefully scrutinized 
the bill of fare. She concluded to ry an order 
of ice-cream pudding, at five cents a plate. After 
it had been served she looked it over carefully, 
and calling the waitress back, said: 

“Do you call this ice-cream pudding?” 

“Yessum, and it’s very nice, too.” 

“But where is the ice-cream?” - 

“Oh, that’s only the name ree that peculiar 
make of pudding. We are making a en of 
it. I’m sure you’ll like it when = taste it.” 

“It seems to me that you ought to give ice-cream 
with it, as ——— you say it is ice-cream pudding.” 

“We don’t give cottages with cottage 3 ay 
= replied the witty waitress. he retort 
threw the middle-aged woman into a convulsion 








of laughter, and she ordered a second plate. 
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“Peace on Earth.” 


While merry bells are ringing, 

And happy voices singing 
Because the blesséd Christ-child 
Long years ago was born, 

Oh! may we all remember, 

In the cold and bleak December, 
There are many, many children 
Unhappy and forlorn. 

Let us try to lift their sadness, 

Let us fill their hearts with gladness. 
And share with them the brightness 
Of the joyful Christmas morn. 

A. M. P. 


—__ + e+ —__ 


Jingle. 
The sugar dog lay in the toe of the stocking, 
And rocking 
As if in a cradle, he called to the drum 
To come. 
But the ball and the gray flannel pig were too 
cunning, 
And running, 
With Noah’s Ark, filled the stocking entirely up 
To the top. 


The jumping-jack could not get into the stocking. 
How shocking! 
So he had to climb up on the foot of the bed 
Instead. 
But the rag doll was wise, and while baby was 
sleeping, 
Came creeping, 
And nestling under the sweet baby arm, 
Lay warm. 
L. E. RB. 
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Barby. 


“Oh dear!” sighed Barby, fidgeting about while 
she waited after school, ‘‘it’s *most Christmas !”’ 

Barby lived in a big stone house called the 
Orphan Asylum, with a hundred other little 
girls. ‘They wore blue dresses and white aprons, 
and if you had seen them coming out of the 
schoolroom you would have said they were all 
just exactly alike. But they were not. They 
were all different from each other, and funny 
little Barby was different from all the rest. 

Barby was waiting for Miss Brown, the 
teacher. She and Miss Brown were the best of 
friends. 

“Well, what is the matter now?” asked Miss 
Brown, smiling down at the little cloudy face. 

“Tt’s ’most Christmas,”’ began Barby. 

“And that is nice, isn’t it?’’ said Miss Brown. 

“No, ma’am!’’ said Barby, shaking her head 
like a pendulum. ‘“‘Not here. I want to keep 
Christmas like other folks.” 

“So you shall,” said Miss Brown, kindly. 





“The church ladies are going to give the children | 
a dinner and a Christmas tree.” | 

“But that isn’t keeping it like other folks,’ | 
persisted Barby. “They give presents. I’m 
tired of getting and getting presents all the time, 
and not giving any. Oh dear! And I wanted 
to give something to Annie that’s lame, but I— 
aint—got—no—money !” 

“You mean you haven’t any —’’ Miss Brown 
began, but she stopped. She saw two round 
tears on Barby’s red cheeks, and two more in 
her eyes; and how could a little girl be 
expected to speak properly with such 
a big lump in her throat? 

So Miss Brown only stroked Barby’s 
stiff, short hair, and told her that to-morrow 
after school she would show her how to 
make a present all herself without spending 
a cent. 

“And bring with you any other little girls 
who wish to learn how to make presents,” 
said Miss Brown. 

The next day a whole flock of 
blue dresses and white aprons 
gathered around the teacher. Each 
little girl had brought her own 
treasures to be made over into a 
present. One had a tattered doll, 
which was turned into a nice new 
one, and another cut up a torn 
picture-book and pasted the pic- 
tures on stiff brown paper, making 
a pretty scrapbook. Barby had nothing but a 
great tangle of ribbons and bits of cloth, but 
Miss Brown said they would make a lovely 
rag-baby. 

She showed Barby how to cut out the baby 
herself, and how to stuff it with cotton. It was 
almost as good as the dolls in the toy-shop, and 
a great deal softer and nicer to hug. 

Barby provided dolly with a full set of baby- 
clothes and “grown-up” dresses beside, for what , 
good is a doll if it cannot be any age that you 
please? 

Last of all, Barby took pen and ink and drew | 
a face on dolly’s white cloth head. Such black | 
eyes and such curly black bangs were never seen 
before, and her mouth was so smiling that she 
made every one else smile, too. 

““Mebby she isn’t very pretty,” said Barby, 
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“but, any way, she’s 
cheerful. I’m going to 
name her after me 
and you—I’m going to 
call her Cheerful Miss 
Brown Barby.” 

Some of the girls 
gave their presents to 
the babies in the 
nursery, and some to 
the little patients in the 
sick-room. Barby car- 
ried her dolly straight 
to lame Annie’s little 
bed, and laid it in her 
wee, thin arms. 

And to tell the truth, 
Annie liked it a great 
deal better than the 
beautiful great doll 
which the church ladies 
had just sent her. 
Cheerful Miss Brown 
Barby became a great 
favorite in the sick-room. When nurse was 
too busy to carry her from one little invalid to 
another, this patient dolly could be thrown from 
cot to cot all around the room without any risk 
of breaking her nose. All the sick children 
hugged her and jumped her to their hearts’ 
content, and they laughed and forgot their 
troubles just at the sight of her queer, smiling face. 

And Barby was very happy. 

“Told you so, Miss Brown!” she cried, nodding 
her head triumphantly. “It’s nicer to give 
presents than to get ‘em. Oh, a lot nicer!” 

PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Christmas Eve. 


Secrets, secrets everywhere, 
Swarms of secrets in the air! 
Something’s hid from papa’s eyes, 
May and Slyboots look so wise, 
Even baby’s lips are close, 
Folded like a crimson rose ; 

Wee, sweet secrets everywhere, 

I can feel them in the air! 


whistle again, and 

not be disappointed. 

What had made him 
expect he was going 
| to have, certain sure, 
an air-gun and a four- 
| blader jack-knife and 
colored crayons and 
| the tiny silver cornet? He missed the cornet the | 
<< oe: Hie Ea |most. He'd already asked Spence Copeland to | 

P teach him how to play on it. 
Such a Mistake! He went on pulling the queer things out of the 

Donny reached up every minute or two to feel | stocking—the paper-weight, the silk handkerchief, | 
of it, and squeeze the toe gently. He was the gold cuff-buttons, the dainty little white-and- | 
waiting for it to get light enough to take it | gold book with “L-o-n-g, long, f-ell-o-w” on the | 
down—and then!—a subdued whistle issued | cover, and last of all the gloves. They were kid, 
from the little huddle of pink-and-white outing lined with soft fleece, and had fur round the 
nightgown and boy. | wrists, lots of it. Donny tried them on. Oh! 

Slowly the room grew a little less dark—a|Oh! Donny knew all about it then. The 
little light, then light enough. Donny, on his | gloves told him. 
bare little tiptoes, took down his stocking.| He burried over to papa’s stocking and 
O-0-0-0! It was pretty’ full, but not so bulgy, inspected it closely. It was all knobby and | 
quite, as he expected. It looked a little queer. | beautiful, and peeping out of the top was | 

something silver and shiny, like a little cornet. | 
The knob in the toe felt like a jack-knife, and the | 
long, stiff thing in the-leg might—just might, you | 
know—be part of the air-gun! 

But that was papa’s stocking, if Donny did 
wear it “‘week-days.”” Donny didn’t consider 
Christmas a week-day. It was the stocking 
papa hung up himself, and so it 
belonged to papa. Santa Claus had 
made a terrible mistake, but there 
was no help for it-now. 

Donny went back to his stocking 
and packed the queer presents neatly 
back into it. He thought he would 
go to bed. He felt cold, kind of. 
But just then papa came in. “Wish 
you Merry Christmas, Donny !’”’ he 
cried, gaily. 

“W-wish you M-erry Christmas!” 
Donny piped, bravely. 

“Now we'll see what 
old Santa’s been stuffing 
into my—why!” Then 
papa whistled and looked 
across at Donny. 

“Here’s a cornet, and 
a gun, and a top, and a 
jack-knife! What did 
you get, Donny ?”’ 

For fully two minutes 
papa played with his 


E. H. T. 



























- — presents, then he made 
ee a wry face and said: 


“Say, how will you 
swap, Don?’ 

Donny’s face beamed, 
and even the little pink- 

There was a whole row of stockings—papa’s | and-white nightgown trembled with joy. 
and mamma’s and Ben’s, and even grandma’s| ‘Oh, truly?’ he stammered eagerly. 
white knitted one. Papa had borrowed one of | swap even!” 
Donny’s, because his was too short to get his| “It’s a trade!” cried papa, and so, after all, 
share into, he said. Santa Claus’s mistake came out right. 

Donny put his hand in and pulled out—why, Donny played a triumphant tune on the toy 
kind of funny things. ‘They were very nice, | cornet, and he and papa danced to it together. 
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but they were kind of different. He tried to CONSTANCE HAMILTON, 


Nuts to Crack. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is what no person knows, 
Though thought and study will disclose 
Sometimes the secret. When revealed 
The mystery which it concealed, 
“It is my second,” then we ery; 
And if a doubter should vege 
We hasten to my whole, to show 
That we have told but what we know. 
II. 
The Roman, when he would express 
My second, oft my first would write. 
He never knew my second. None the less 
We use it, and thus read my first aright. 
My third you know and always knew, 
You knew it when you first drew breath. 
No other thing can be more dear to you, 
And it will live until your hour of death. 
My fourth, if any had been by 
When Johnny Horner had his pie, 
No doubt it had been seen he did, but less 
Than that my second doth my fourth express. 
To do my whole we should not fail 
When others’ errors we detail; 

But Shakespeare’s hero did such act forbid, 
No lie would he have told, nor no truth hid. 
III. 

Meek and timid is my first, 

Near my whole she used to graze. 
In those lands were sages nursed, 
Wisest men of ancient days. 

Then my whole my second bore, 
Rich and varied ; then my third 
To the merchant brought his store, 
To the farmer brought his herd. 
Farmers, merchants, sages all 
Vanished are. The fertile plains 
Show nor town nor hut nor hall, 
Crops nor herds. My whole remains. 





2. 
ANAGRAMS. 

The young —— her needles busily plies, 
Full many a —— in that way she buys. 
It is to be obliged to wait 
For long —— a door or gate. 
We woke from our —— 
With the —— at the door. 
Not a —— did we care! 
But left pails and —— there 
And went driving once more. 

3. 


HIDDEN INVENTORS. 

1. How eagerly the schoolboy looks forward to 
a holiday. 

2. The heart that is really good yearns for 
opportunity to forgive. 

3. It was so cold that near the doorstep hens 
on their nests froze to death. 

4. The spectacle was regal. 
enjoyed it together. 

5. The quilt on my bed is one that took the 
prize at a county fair. 

6. He was as good a general as the other, 
Ney, the marshal, acknowledged it 


I, Leo and Otto 


every whit. 
himself. 

7. Iam very grateful to-night that the storm 
has ceased. 

8. I bought the very finest horse I saw at the 
stable. 

9. To be sure that the wall was perfectly 
plumb, ells of line were used in building it. 

10. The memory of the picture we were looking 
at lingers with me still. 






































































Personal Fitness. 


The secret of the success of Sir George Burns, 
one of the founders of the great Cunard Company, 
that controlled the first line of trans-atlantic 
steamships, was not to be attributed primarily to 
his shrewdness, nor even to the soundness of his 
business principles, but to his absolutely trust- 
worthy character. “If George Burns is prepared 
to go into any scheme, I am prepared to go with 
him,” said more than one capitalist. 

This impression of his integrity gave him his 
first lift toward fortune. A line of sailing-smacks 
in the coasting-trade came into the market. 
Burns was then what is known in Scotland as a 
“general merchant,” but his business foresight at 
once told him that money was to be made in this 
hew venture. 

He had a powerful rival in an old and well- 
known firm, who made no secret of their intention 
to obtain control of the line at any oom, and who 


were, moreover, supported in their appl cation by 
a “round robin” of influential people. But the 
London agent was a reader of character; his 


interview with Burns terminated with the words: 

“I look to personal fitness as of the first 
importance.” 

urns received the appointment on the most 

liberal terms. But he perceived that the new 
power, steam, was destined to drive sailing- 
vessels out of business, and soon bought out a 
line of trading-steamers. In order to avoid 
sailing, as far as possible, on Sunday, he arranged 
that the first vessel should make its we on 
Friday, in defiance of the prevailing sailors 
superstition regarding that day. His London 
partners objected to this arrangement, adding, 
with intended sarcasm, that it “would be bette 
to sail on Saturday and provide chaplains!” 

Burns’s reply was that he thought very well of 
the suggestion, and that he and his brother would 
pay the entire expense of the experiment. In 
spite of the jeers of would-be wits regarding the 
“steam-chapel,” the experiment proved a success. 

Later, a war arose regarding the control of 
another steamship line. The agent of the rival 
company came to Glasgow; he enlisted capital, 
he vowed to “drive Burns’s vessels off the seas ;” 
he was constantly on the vessels himself, urging 
on “extra coals, extra pressure, extra speed. 
But when the balance-sheet was struck, it was 
found that not the fine fleet of the new ag 
nor its reputation, nor its management, cou id 


people had in 
George Burns. “Personal fitness” had again 
carried the day. 

Then Burns said, in effect, “It is useless to be 
unfriendly. Let us make a common purse.” 
Character won. The agent was the first to yield 
and he and Burns beeame the closest friends, an 
eventually, partners with Samuel Cunard in the 
famous “Cunard Line.” 


compete with the simple confidence 
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A Cadmean Victory. 


An athletic victory may be a Cadmean victory— 
that is, one in which the victor suffers as much as 
his opponent. A New England scholar, the late 
David A. Wasson, suffered through most of his 
life from an injury to the spine received in a 
wrestling match in which he was victorious. The 
incident, as related by Prof. J. H. Allen in his 
“Sequel to our Liberal Movement,” illustrates 
both the danger of wrestling and the folly of yield- 
ing up a good resolution to the taunts of a crowd. 


At the age of seventeen young Wasson, though 
not large in rson, was vigorous and athletic, 
and in —— ar, an alert and powerful wrestler. 

Ata local gathering in the presidential campaign 
of 1840, he was challenged to “try a fall” by a 
powerful young fellow, over six feet tall, of 
a quarrelsome clan. Knowing the folly ofeuch a 
contest, Wasson at first refused. Under great 
pressure, he at length consented, on condition 
of having the usual advantage yielded to the 
smaller man,—putting both arms below those of 
his antagonist,—which was, however, denied. 

hen for more than an hour he submitted 
inanfully to the taunts of the crowd, till it was 
proposed that the two should stand as champions 
of their respective parties, when, in.an evil 
moment, his better resolution gave way. Two 
falls out of three would give the victory. 

His opponent at first, as he expected, tried by 
leaping on him to crush him by sheer weight; but 
Wasson “knew a trick worth two of that,” and 
brought him in an instant to the ground. 

Then they grappled ; and clasping his hands 
beliind Wasson’s back, the other tried _to bend 
him double. It was a hard struggle. But ys & 
violent effort our young David foiled his big 
antagonist, and threw him a second time to the 
es he believed at the time, at the cost of 

is own life; and indeed, for a fortnight after he 
could not so much as turn himself in bed. 

The ee he of this terrible wrench were 
ene If he wrote three hours a day for three 
days in succession, he was utterly prostrated. 
For every hour of work or play he paid with more 
than one hour of pain. But mind triumphed over 
matter. In spite of suffering he thought and 
wrote, and made a sturdy display in the exacting 
labors of public oratory. 
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First-Rate Testimony. 


A good story of a familiar but always interesting 
kind comes from New York by way of the St. Louis 
Globe-Demecrat. 

Charles Carney was walking through Chatham 
Gysare with a little yellow dog, when Emanuel 
Viandake passed. landake cailed the dog, 
which answered, and then Vlandake claimed % 


as his. A _ fight followed, and both men were 
arrested. In court each asserted that the dog 
was his. Magistrate Hedges asked Carney if the 


dog knew any tricks. Carney answered, “No.” 
The same question was put to Vlandake, who 
answered in the affirmative. The dog was ordered 


out. 

“Stand on your head,” ordered Viandake. The 
cog as so promptly. 

“Waltz on your hind legs,” said Viandake, and 
the dog obeyed. 

“Now turn three somersaults.”- The dog did as 
commanded. It did more; it turned two or five 
or any number asked for by Vlandake. 

Carney stood watching in speechless amaze- 
—. 

“It is only a common do 
Hedges, sarcastically. “Well, you give that dog 
= to his master. Now I discharge you 

oth.” 

The dog must have understood the ruling of the 
magistrate, for it began barking immediately. 


uess he can have the dog,” said he, finally. 
is it?” said ye 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 
BOYS should have it. /lus. Book, & x 7 in., 

B and Full Outfit for 6 amusing and in- 
structive experiments. No acids, no danger. Complete, 


post-paid, 65c. Jilus. circulars of games and amusements 
| free. THOS. C. ST. JOHN, 407 West 51st St., NEW YORK. 


‘Why Not 
Make Yours 
Just as Nice ? 


A postal re- 
quest for our 
booklet, “*En- 
amels and En- 
ameling,’’will 
enable you to 
learn howeas- 
ily, cheaply ¢ 
and beautiful- 
ly bath - tubs, 
foot - baths, 
sinks, articles 
of furniture 
willow, metai 
and earthen- 
ware may be 
finished bythe 
use of 








“FUN WITH ELECTRICITY” 
is just what you want. Every boy 










NEAL’S ENAMELS. 
Enameled metal samples to be tested in boiling water 
sent free to every inquirer. 





Address Detroit, 
Dept. B, Mich. 
pp nee Par- lor. Dintns room, 
Bedroom 4 Kitchen Suite For the Children: 





“ALL THAT A GOOD PAPER 
COULD BE.” 


THE CHICAGO 
TIMES-HERALD 


The Standard of Clean and 
Conservative Journalism. 


A progressive paper for the office and the 
family circle, presenting 
A Strong Combination of 
Literary and Artistic Features. 


FOR THE READER Who seeks truth in 
news, judgment in edi- 
torial comment, quality and quantity 
in current reading matter, THE TIMEs- 
HERALD is unsurpassed. 


FOR THE ADVERTISER Who wants to reach 
an immense num- 
ber of intelligent, well-to-do readers at 
a moderate expense it is not excelled 
by any other Chicago newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD, 


154-158 Washington St., 1512-1513 American Tract Bidg., 
- CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











PENS TO SUIT 
WRITERS, 


Esterbrook’s 
Pens 


are made in all styles, 
including fine, medium, 
blunt, broad and turned 
up points. Always ask 
your Stationer for 


“ ESTERBROOK’S.” 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 2 JOHN ST., NEw YORK. 
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Your 


‘Heel 


To other skaters wear the 


Barney & Berry Skates. 
Highest Award World’s Fair. 


Catalogue Free. 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 




















IN NO_~ 
OTHER PIANO 


is such full value given — 
for the Crown Pianos give 
as additional value both 
the wonderful Orchestral 
Attachment and Practice 
Clavier. By means of these 
new inventions you can im- 
itate sixteen instruments, 
such as harp, banjo, guitar. 
zither, mandolin, etc., an 

produce the most beautiful 
effects. The Practice Clavier 
removes the annoying fea- 
ture of piano practice. 

No cost beyond the price 
of the Piano is charged for 
the additional value given. 

Each instrument warrant- 
ed for ten years, — twice as 
long as others, owing to 
recent improvements and 
because attachments save 
piano from wear. You can- 
not afford to overlook these 











ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE WITH MUSIC, FREE. 
PRICES ALWAYS VERY REASONABLE. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





instruments. 
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prepared Teas of all other countries. 


five minutes’ infusion. 
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JAPANA CHINA versus INDIA «*° CEYLON 


OR 
Dirt, Adulteration, Hand Rolling against Purity, Cleanliness and Machine Manufacture. 


Result 54% Gain for Pure 
Ceylon and India Tea in Two Years. 


The decrease in the total consumption of Tea is compensated for by the increase in the 
use of India and Ceylon Tea, as this will go from twice to four times as far as the crudely 


One level teaspoon of Ceylon and India tea will make FOUR cups of tea with 
USE ABSOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 


DECEMBER 16, 1897. 
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Collars andCuffs 


10 Collars or & pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Maée of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discar 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


mee Cut —-, 
222 8 SO@Z 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 


No Other Binding 


is so trim and neat, so stylish 
and so generally perfect in all 
its qualities as 


BiAS . 
\plveTe” 
7 %& T 
"sk! 
BINDING 
Look on the Back for the Letters 


Ss. H. & M. 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
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2 “A BISCUIT LUXURY.” 
q 





0 
BISCUIT. 


Crisp, Delicious, Easily Digested. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
Manufactured by 
THE NEW YORK BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Milton, Mass. 
Sample sent on 


ms 





Free request. 


GO-Se 











Attention 


S The shoe that is polished with Vici § 
B Leather Dressing looks new, looks § 
5 soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 3 


VICI 


5 is the peer of all shoe polishes for § 
3 men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, ¢ 
B as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers § 
5 for style and wear. Ask your dealer. § 


An illustrated book of instruction “How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,”’ mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDER 











Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game, , HEAPS 





OF FUN! 


2,000,000 Sold. 
Best Parlor Game Made. 
Popular Throughout the 

vilized World, 

If your dealer hasn’t it send 
us mail order. 











BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
1165 Lake 8t., Chicago. 735 Market St., San Francisco. 



























DECEMBER 16, 1897. 





Memories. 


Ghosts of departed better days, 

Vague spectres of forgotten scenes, 
Peace-messengers whose peegence brings 
Tranquillity, when twilight fi 

Its purple gloom, and night convenes 
Her spirits in the amber haze, 


Dark-robed magicians by whose art 
Forgotten forms are conjured up, 
Shrewd alchemists whose cunning hold 
Turns recollection’s rusts to gold, 
And pours in fancy’s silver cup 
The dews of peace to still my heart, 


I welcome you this lonely night, 

Crowd round my chair and revel free, 
Nor mind the storm-king’s fractious shout 
Who holds wild carnival without, 

Throw charméd mantles over me, 

My restless heart with dreams delight. 


Haste, while the deep’ning shadows steal 
-down the dusky path of night, 

Dim harbingers of spirit bands 

Who lure the soul to unknown lands, 

_ Haste, while the embers’ dying light 

ats mystic picture-lore reveals. 


What glories in your largess seem! 
What grotesque forms your magic makes, 
And in the lights that come and go 
ag ap Bm of the long ago 
Its visions of dead days awakes, 
And sets thought’s smouldering fires a-gleam. 


What strange emotions thrill the heart 
As each Elysian shade appears! 


These spirit-forms of bygone years, 
These phantasmas of mem’ry’s art. 
JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


* 
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An Errand Across the Street. 


The Count de Hubner tells in his “Mémoires” 
a thrilling story of an adventure in the Italian 
city of Brescia during the days of the Revolution 
of 1848. When the trouble began in the streets, 
he contrived to get into a house, taking with him 
two or three other persons, including the wife of 
a minor officiat who had entrusted the lady fora 
while to the count’s care, but who was to have 
certain news of her as soon as possible. 


The firing grew heavier, and the rebels soon 

: session of almost every house in the 
street. 

On the 19th of March, Count de Hubner decided 
that he must do something toward bettering his 
position in case of an assault, and he forced his 
only remaining servant to make a dash across the 
street to the palace where the Austrian general 
Rath was quartered, two blocks away and on the 
other side. The man was merely to let the 
general know that Hubner himself was coming, 
and to ask that the gates be held ready for him. 

“Myself, prudence and my honor had a long 
and heated argument,” says Count de Hubner. 
“Finally [ pulled myself together; I had to let 
Prince Metternich know about myself, to make 
a last report, and to keep my word about r 

adame M. I undid the door, drew a long 
breath, and plunged down the street. 

“The bullets flew all around me, spatterin 
leaden showers from the stone pavement. As 
arrived at the gates of the palace, they onns 
inward, and in a second I was inside unscathed. 
But only half my journey was done; I had still to 
go back again. 

“A letter—my last report—was soon completed 
for Metternich, and my message to the husband 
of Madame M. was given. I had to return. 

“Again the gates were opened and I bounded 
forth. A veritable fusillade followed. From 
every window and housetop came the spurts of 
white smoke, and I tried to dodge forty bullets 
at once. In a minute I had reached my own 
door, and as I did so I turned to look back. 

“Another man left the palace gates at full 
speed, but before he had half crossed the street 
a puff of smoke shot out of a window, and he fell 
flat and was instantly lying like a log across the 

tter. The fire stopped at once—what use would 
even an Italian see in shooting a dead man? 

“But on the second that all became quiet, to my 

at astonishment I saw this ‘dead man’ rise to 
is legs like a cat, and dash across the street 
into the half-open door waiting for him. The 
sharpshooters were taken by surprise and he 
escaped.” 


—— +0 


Pertinent Question. 


It was the first year that Farmer Andrews had 
taken boarders, and though he conscientiously 
tried to serve them, he found the task almost 
beyond his powers. They were fastidious and 
even “fussy.” They seemed determined to be 
more than comfortable, and had no hesitation 
in complaining when they were not so. But 
evidently the Andrews farm did not altogether 
displease them, for they not only finished the 
summer, but stayed on into the fall. 


Then their crying grievance became, not the 
thickness of cream or the saltness of butter, but 
the difficulty of keeping every corner of the old- 
fashioned rooms as warm as a tropical summer. 

One day Farmer Andrews was called in from 
the woodpile, where he was vainly trying to do a 
forenoon’s work. This was the third time he had 
relinquished axe and patience together. 

“Mr. Andrews,” said his boarder, somewhat 
fractiously, “something must really be done about 
the temperature of ve | chamber. This fireplace 
is not sufficient for so large a room.” 

The farmer stroked his grizzled beard, and 
tried to speak serenely. 

“Put ye up a stove, ma’am!” said he. 

“But I don’t want a stove! I want this open 
fire, just as I have it now, only I expect it to heat 
the room. Just look at the thermometer! It has 
been hanging over here by the window, and I 
can’t get it above sixty-nine.” 

She swept forward, with the telltale glass in her 
hand, and at that moment Farmer Andrews felt 
his patience snap and fly. 

“Over by the winder!” he repeated, almost 
weeping with the vexation of one who has been 
unjustly used. “Over by the winder! Why under 
heavens don’t ye set it here in a warm place?” 


2 
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A “Cry of the Heart.” 


A story is told of a schoolboy who was given an 
opportunity to hear a great deal about seme 
recent explorations in Africa, under the supposi- 
tion that he would be much interested in it, but 
who turned from the whole subject with weariness. 

“Don’t you like to hear about what all these 
great explorers are doing?” he was asked. 

‘Hardly, sir,” answered the boy; “you'll excuse 
me, but it seems to me that there’s enough 
geography already!” 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adv. 


lf it’s a Howard 


* 

That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
fi, price. They are simply perfect. 

he prices? Very moderate—you'll 
be surprised. Ask Fwy dealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
all known musical instruments free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
122 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


HOLD-FAST CLOTHES-LINE HANGER, 


a new and useful device which every es will 
buy, is sold only through local agents. Simple and 
strong; can be put up anywhere; securely holds 
rope or wire; instant adjustment and removal of 
line ; no props needed ; sells on sight ; popular price ; 
agents wanted everywhere; exclusive territory ; 
attractive terms; any one may become agent; 
sample pair by mail, 25 cents. 


KELSO NOVELTY COMPANY, 528 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Father Christmas carries no more acceptable gift for 
any member of the household—young or old—than the 


Premo Camera 
$5.00 to $50.00. 


Complete Premo Catalogue. describing all styles, 
mated free upon request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 50 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Cover Your Furniture with 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof, greaseproof, stain- 
proof. Looks exactly 
like leather but is bet- 
ter and costs half as 
much, Does not crack, 
peel, blister or rot, and 
is not affected by heat, 
cold or climate. 








Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, Pantasote contains no rub- 
ber, celluloid or other dangerous combustibles. 
Made in Standard Colors, Plain or Figured. 
Enough to cover a Dining- 
Chale Seat or Footstoa, 20 CtS. 
15x6 inches, enough to make a 
Sample Free, fine Sewing Case, will be sent 


and the name of your Up- 


on receipt of 2-cent stam 
see the most remarkable 


holsterer. Send for it an 
material in the world. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, New York. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
For Xmas Presents 














OCOLATES | | 


Large Assortment 
of Fancy Boxes 
and Baskets. 

By mail or express. 
863 Broadway, | 

Now York. 

END 1, 2, 3, or 5 Dollars and Candies will be 

packed and shipped any desired date. 


A COLLEGE CENTS 
EDUCATION AWEEK 


For $2 down and $2 a month, we give 
AN EDUCATION IN 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Machine Design; Electrical, Mechanical or Civil 
Engineering; Refrigeration; Locomotive, Steam, 
Marine or Gas Engineering; Bookkeep- 











ing; Shorthand ; English Branches; Peda- 
ogy; Chem- 4 and Bell 
istry; Wirin, ork; 

Metal, Coa or Placer Mining; hi- 


tectural Drawing; Surveying and Ma 
ping; Sanita: Plumbing; Archite 

ure; Sheet etal Pattern Drafting; 
Architectural Design; i 


; Prospecting. 
Axuae GUARANTEED SUCCESS 
We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries, Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
International Correspondence Schools. Box 882 Scranton, Ps. 








‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 
On spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., the identify- 
ing mark of the best 
wearing plated ware is 












a 
Trade Mark. 


“IS 


| Rogers Bros. 


BCAA AOA 







For fifty years the stand- 
ard of silver plate excel- 
lence. On teasets and lar- 
ger articles, look 


for this mark. 
Manufactured only by " 
Meripen Britannia COMPANY, ™ 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 
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wise unlovely face. 


Dr Sheffield:s 
réme Dentifrice. 


If you would have good health take good 
care of your teeth; they have more to do in the 
promotion of health than most people realize—beside, 
clean, white teeth make BEAUTIFUL many an other- 


without dentifrice as to clean hands without soap! 
SHEFFIELD’S CREME DENTIFRICE is the most 
convenient form of dentifrice—no bottle to break, nothing 


to spill, no waste—and its daily use is a daily pleasure. 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 25 Cents. 
SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE COMPANY, - - - 
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istletoe <3 


It is as impossible to clean teeth 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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BARBOUR’S 


Prize Needlework Series. 
No. 6. Just Issued. 


Surpassing any previous publication ; 
embracing a great variety of New 
Designs for 


Lace Making and 


Embroidery. 


Book No. 6. 10 Cents 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Each. 
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LITTLE RR NCESS - 


, | BABY 
; , WRAPPER. 


Mothers, you know 
how mean it feels to 
have your wrapper 
sleeve creep up! 

It feels just as 
mean to Baby! 

The sleeve of or- 

dinary baby wrap- 
pers is knit the same 
size at both ends, 
then stretched over 
a board to give it 
shape. 
' After washing it 
goes back as it was made—too large at cuff, too 
small at armhole. The sleeve of the Little 
Princess is knit on a peculiar machine invented 
and controlled by us. It knits the sleeve small 
at the cuff and large at the armhole, and it 
stays so. 

Being made to fit there is less strain on the 
garment and it will outwear two ordinary wrap- 

ers, while the added comfort to Baby is 
inestimable. 


¢ 





Ask at your dry-goods store for Little Princess 
Bab Wrappers. Send name on postal card 
Sor Little Princess Booklet telling all about them. 


W. S. MILLS & CO., - « - Bridgeport, Conn. 





99 on Rubber 


66 $ 
Tyrian’”’ csas'ts 
GUARANTEE of QUALITY. 


Atemizer 
Clrealar 
FREE 


“s Tyrian “ 
Atomizers. 


Sold at Drug and 
Rubber Stores. 
ou fail to find 
hem, writeus, Our 
No.16 post-paid 50c. 
We make a Full Lane 
of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


TYER RUBBER CO., 
Andover, Mass. 


anette “Tyrlan’’ Rubber Goods, 





Our No. 16 








PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 


oo THE... 


egal 


English 
Winter 
Russet, 


also Black Calf 
and Titan Calf, 
double sole, full 
calf lined, water- 
proof as a shoe 
can be made, 
also made in 
Calf and Enam- 
el, cloth lined, 
double sole; Pat- 
ent Calf with 
single sole. De- 
livered to any ad- 
dress in U.S. for 


$49.50 


STORES : 
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and 25 Cents 
additional 
express 
charges. 


Chal tal 





THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. 

San Francisco. 
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END OF THE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC.— 

The advent of cooler weather put an end to the 
yellow fever epidemic in the Southern States, 
a by the last week of November quarantine | 
restrictions were removed. The whole number 
of cases reported during the prevalence of the 
epidemic was 4,289, of which 446 proved fatal. 
This is an unusually low rate of mortality. 

Tue Boycortr ILLEGAL.—The United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals, in an opinion 
given at St. Louis, rules that the “boycott” is 
not a legal weapon. ‘The case was one in which 
the Coopers’ Union boycotted a company which 
had put in machinery for hooping barrels. An 
injunction against the Union, granted by a lower 
court, was sustained by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals on the ground that the defendants 
had no right to organize a conspiracy to deprive 
the plaintiff of the right to do its business in its 
own way; and that, if this were lawful, the use 
of thousands of useful inventions might be 
prevented. Judge Caldwell dissented from his 
associates in an opinion in which he denounced 
trusts, and declared that workingmen had the 
right to use the strike or the boycott, so long as 
they did so in an orderly manner. 

A GABINET CRISIS IN AUSTRIA. — The 
race quarrels between Germans and Czechs in 
the lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath, | == 
which were recently described in this column, 
culminated the last week of November in scenes 
of disgraceful violence. Blows 
were exchanged and missiles 
thrown, and the police were 
called in to stop the fighting. 
The excitement spread among 
» the people, and there were 
mobs in Vienna so turbulent 
A, and obstinate that the police 
' could not disperse them and 
they were charged by cavalry. 
November 28 the situation 
became so threatening that 
the emperor issued a decree suspending the 
Reichsrath until further orders; and Count 
Badeni, the head of the min- 
istry, resigned, with his asso- 
ciates. Count Badeni was 
particularly obnoxious to the 
Germans, because he issued 
the decree authorizing the use 
of the Czech language in 
Bohemia; and also because he 
is himself a Pole. His suc 
cessor, Baron Gautsch von 
Frankenthurn, is a German 
of conciliatory disposition, who was Minister of 
Public Instruction in the Badeni ministry. 

RIOTING AT PRAGUE.— While the retirement 
of Count Badeni allayed the excitement of the 
Germans, it irritated the Czechs, and rioting broke 
out at Prague, the capital of Bohemia. A Czech 
mob attacked the houses and shops of Germans, 
and its demonstrations became so menacing that 
the city was put under martial law. The change 
of ministries seems rather to have shifted the 
centre of disturbance than to have relieved 
the situation. 





COUNT BADENI. 





BARON GAUTSCH. 


A CASE oF “ BLACKLISTING.” — “ Black- 
listing *’ by employers is in effect a boycott of 
individual workingmen, one employer notifying 
others in the same business not to give employ- 
ment to specified men who have become obnoxious 
tohim. A case was recently tried at Chicago, in 
which a conductor formerly employed by the 
Northwestern Railroad Company charged the 
officers of that road with blacklisting him because 
of his participation in the great strike of the 
American Railway Union. 
had been repeatedly discharged: from places 
which he had secured, in consequence of this 
blacklisting. The jury gave him damages to the 
amount of nearly $22,000. 


He claimed that he |. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








SS TAMPSinalbamécata.. free. .50%.105 Congo, &c.,5c.500 
games tricks, paper 3 mos., Oc.Realm,S8ta.A. Boston, Mass 


STAMPS! A nice album & list treel 100 diff.stamps 10c.,1000 
hinges Se. Agts. wtd. 50%. L.B.Dover &Co., St. Lous, Mo. 


10 STAMPS, Album and List FREE!! Agts. wtd. 50%. 
C. A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of others, even cases of over 40 years’ 











standing. Address JOHN A. 
188 Summerfield Chureh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


To close out our stock we send by mail 

MU | 70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
es complete, all for 20 cents; or 

lots 50 cents. Money back if not 

ALE suited. 100 songs with music 5 cts. 

L. L. Hathway 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 








comprises 100 pp. of descriptive matter of 30 yarieties 
of poultry and instructions for making the most money 
out of them. Tells how tocombine poultry and garden- 
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ing. Treats of plans for a recipes for diseases, 
ete. Sent to any address ~ s 15 cents 
——. aie Entertain 
Books for Church, 
ment aan and_ Home. 
gene | ad = ng ben Descrip- 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING oo, ave Fearkene Be. , Chicago. 
For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 
F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 
te Make Money with a 
wEticon is explained in 
So page catalog, describing 
apparatus and views, Free. 
P Ts aT 
L sell 
Paint, colors, 
made at 45 conte, and wu) 
n. For our handsome color card, 
e 
ROEBUCK & CO, (inc. ) 
“Clearing Sale of Large C AMER AS 
Stock New and 2¢ 24- Hand 
as new. Wieite trmediatery for lists. Save money onany’ 
thingincameraline. Fowlers 0 Co.,38 Madison St., 
A Truss for °2° 
A ge Elastic Truss, durable 
and effectiv Holds where others 
fail and is easy where others are not. 
trusses enables me_to say that this 
truss is just right. You can fit your- 
self, no trouble. Full seemaae. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, ar 7, Freeport, lil. 
BONE CUTTE 
MANW’ $ SEN GRANITE ORYSTAL Grit, 
agic Lantern or Ster- 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
— gaifon. 
d ~after-receive 
a terms CUT Suns CUT CUT THIS AD-OUT and it to 
$1.00and RANDS, Second-hand as good 

A Double One for 83.00. 

enty years’ experience in fitting 
Address, stating size and side 


CHAS. A. RAPELYE, Hartford, Conn. 


A PECULIAR INCIDENT. 
AT WOMAN’S MEETING. 


An incident occurred at the W. C. T. U. State 
Convention at Cortland, New York, early in 
October, that marks an era of progress, and is 
interesting inasmuch as it indicates the trend of 
thought of the present day. It was proposed 
that Postum Cereal Coffee be served at meals 
for delegates, in place of ordinary coffee. Some 
of the ladies stated that they had tried Postum 
once and did not fancy it. However, it was 
served at the first general meal and the ladies 
were very emphatic in their terms of approval. 
Some one thereupon put the question, whether 
the convention be served with ordinary coffee 
or with Postum, and the vote was for Postum 
without one dissenting voice, the ladies flocking 
about the cook to ascertain how to make such 
a delicious beverage on which many of them had 
failed in their first attempts. The answer was 
simple: Boil 15 minutes after boiling commences, 
while for church suppers, conventions, ete., 
enclose the product in two cheese-cloth bags in 
coffee boiler, and boil one hour. The famous 
Postum Coffee thus made furnishes a hot bever- 
age full of nourishment for nerves and brain and 
delicious to the taste. People are slowly awaken- 
ing to the fact that the daily drugging with 
narcotics in the shape of coffee and tobacco 
accounts for the many ils of head, nerves, heart 
and stomach. The action of the New York state 
convention indicates their intelligence on the 
subject in hand. 

Beware of harmful substitutes and adulterated 
coffee sold for Cereal Coffee under some fetching 
name. 
and the words, “It makes red blood.” 








Genuine packages have red seals thereon 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


OLD See. 
2 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 

(Full length  chaietnecbakernin al 

Be patriotic; in these times of war ru- 
mors show fae od pasicion and wear 
your count: e in fine silver 
plate, most t beautifi #., enameled in the 
national colors, red, white and blue, with 
silver stars. Sent free with our elegantly 
illustrated 100 holiday catalogue to 
any one who will send us a two cent 
stamp to pay postage. 

CURTIN JEWELRY C0O., Attleboro, Mass, 


RISING SUN So 
Does not stain Ssh 
or injure the hands 
Does not burn red 


Morse Bros. Props. 
CANTON. MASS. US. 





















ED CLOVER 


Sana 
EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS 


m, m, 
stipation and all Blood Diseases. 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our a a 


a world-wide reputation. 
circular. 0, NEEDHA 


PETITE SEWING MACHINE 


Regular Price $2.50. 
inventive genius, To introduce our § 
new and marvelous Sewing Machine, 
we will for a short time only, send 
one to any town in the U’S., JJ 


ge on im seoates of 
$i.50 


steel 

parts, highly hn i 

ed. Sews epertect! y. Easil 

operated. If not satisfact- 

. Ory, money refunded. We are 

makers of high grade Sew- = 

ing Machines, Shuttles. 

Needles, parts and supplies for allmachines. References: 
All Express Co’s, Postmaster, ¥t Dearborn Nat. B’k, of 

Chicago. Foley & Williams Mfg. Co. , 50 Jackson-st., Chicago. 


“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all oonteons of Deaf- 


Send 
M's ‘sons, 


























to wear, 

comfortable, invisible, no 
us wire or metal at- 

tachment. Recommended by 
hysicians. Write for book. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Office, 100 Trust ees. 


KLONDYKE COLD 
PARKER’S 868K" 


places nearer home. 
is best for rubber boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- 
sicians for house,cham- - 
ber ik room, formen, ‘ker Pays Pos 


wo! children. Ask Agr) or end 25c. ith 
J.H-PARKEK, itoom ford St., Boston, Mase, 


Qc, 2848? SHELLER 


This is the most simple and effective 
. it corn ever 
e are 











arat orn 
cob, and depo: 


corn in 

which it is mounted and 
the cob outside. It has a 
perfect tension that can 
e adjusted instantly, will 
shell all pised | ears. pee-oers to the largest 

southern dent. We veighs 12 lbs. to any ad 
it, on receipt of 5 Conts. or all kinds of Corn 
send for our Free Agricultural Implement Catalogue. 


SEARS,ROEBUCK & CO.(inc.), CHICACO, ILL. 


FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


Send your Post-Office and 
fend J ad son a Postal 
Card and we mail a small lot 
of Easy reading, ld 
Fyed Needles to sell among 

ends. When sold, send mon- 
ey and we mail you a stem-wind- 
ing, Gold-plated fine _time- 
keeping. Wateh and Chain, 

fle and 1000 shots or a 

mera, or keep half the 
money instead of a present. By 
sending you agree to pay or re- 
turn needles on demand. Write 
your name, Mr., Miss or Mrs., or 
we cannot send. Minors must 
have parents’ consent. Address, 


it Needle Co. 
657 E. 116th Street, New York. 
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GERMANY AND CHINA. — Germany has 
raade new demands upon China for reparation 
for the recent murder of two German missionaries. 
She insists on the execution of the murderers, 
the punishment of officials implicated in the 
affair, the reconstruction of the mission buildings, 
and the payment to the relatives of the victims 
of an indemnity of six hundred thousand taels, 
or about half a million dollars. She also demands 
the payment of a heavy indemnity to cover the 
expense of the German naval expedition and 
the maintenance of a German force at Kiao- 
chau Bay. China has refused to discuss the 
demands until Kiao-chau Bay is evacuated. 

GERMANY AND HaytI.—Trouble has arisen 
between Germany and the little republic of 
Hayti, owing to the arrest by the Haytian police 
of a man claiming to be a German citizen. The 
German minister demanded his release and a 
payment of fifty thousand dollars as indemnity. 
The man was set free, but Hayti is unwilling to 
pay indemnity. Germany threatened to send a 
cruiser to press her claim; at the remonstrance 
of our government she abandoned her purpose. 
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DO YOU 


STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE PERMANENTLY CURED BY 


The Lewis Phonometric Method 


(Registered at Patent Offices in Canada and the United States) 


For the permanent cure of stammering and stuttering and all other forms of 
imperfect utterance of speech and articulation. Endorsed by physicians, 


e 
ok, “The Origin of Stammering,” a practical and “scientific treatise on the 
subject, by seape Andrew se, who sqgameres fi for more than twenty 
ree to any reader of THE 

at once, inclosing six cents in s' 
send you, in addition to the. above book, a beautiful souvenir contain- 
ing 2% illustrations and half-tone engravi 
cineanante. Ask also for a free gempie copy of the ““Phono-Meter,” 
a monthly paper devoted ex¢lus 


OUTH’S Cener AEtOn, Answer 
and we will 


tamps to cover postage, 
s interesting to ever. 


ively to the interests of stammerers. 


DECEMBER 16, 1897. 





on try 0c 
Reliable Inc. & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ills. 





No Longer 


‘In Doubt. —~ 


“Hyomei,” a Cure For 
All Diseases of the 
Air-Passages and 
Lungs. 





Reports from Thirty-Eight Hundred 
Physicians and Eighteen Thousand Test 
Cases Show the Miraculous Power of 
this New Germicide in the Treatment of 
Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Hay Feuer and Con- 
sumption. 


Reports coming in daily from all parts of the 
country show the wonderful power of the new 
antiseptic when used in the treatment of diseases 
of the Nasal Passages, Bronchial Tubes and 
Lungs— every mail bringing testimony from 
well-known people who have been cured. 

The air-passages being so constructed by 
nature as to prevent the entrance of anything 
but dry air into the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
* Hyomei’?’ cures by inhalation. Liquids, sprays, 
douches and atomizers are not used. It is nature’s 
own remedy carried to all parts of the head, 
throat and lungs by the air you breathe; it can 
be taken at all times and in any place. There 
is no danger of injuring the hearing or destroy- 
ing the senses of taste and smell. Your money 
is refunded if it fails to relieve. 

FREE TO ALL. A sample bottle of * yee ® 
will be sent free to all who write to home offi 

‘*Hyomei’’ Inhaler Outfit, Stas. 
bottles ‘‘ Hyomei,’’ Soc. ‘*‘ Hyomei’’ Balm, 2 
wonderful healer, 25c. Can be obtained of 
your druggist, at office or by mail. Pamphlets, 
consultation and advice free. Call at office. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., NewYork. 


IT COSTS. YOU NOTHING TEN Dollar 


from the catalogue cash sh price of each of eack 
gan, and Twen ollars from the 
cash price of each Piano as a 


bonus. Our Souvenir Art Cata- 
logue of 1898 models of the 


=” Cornish American 
is FREE! 


Costs nothing but the — ané 


will be sent to any address. It 
illustrates and faithfully “pie- 
tures and describes all the beau- 
tiful instruments manufactured 
d by us—it is a work of art, printed 
in colors, the Tromtiapigoe being 
a a reproduction of a famous oil pa! es— As 
neient tian Choir at Temple Service. 
e sell on one pasis only — to n 
First Cost — saving all agents’ ~~ ¢ dealers’ immense 
yee. No other firm in the country can paselsty sell 
better advantage—our catalogue proves it. A quar- 
ter of a million satisfied purchasers endorse our 
methods and the merits of our instruments. Write 


to-day. Our Special Offers were never more won- 


derful, and we always give more than we promise— 


Extra 

















full measure, pres down and runnin over. 
CHAS f ; PIANOS from x 
Cash or mts. ASK FOR CA TALOGUE 


for 1898, 2 acy Parme Cash Bonus. Mention this paper. 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 


Established nearly half a Century. 


MORE EGGS : 


will I lay, even in 
= winter paces ths, 
and so make more 
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worth dollars to all f 

who want to make 3 

more money outof - 
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Farm-Poultry, 


ULTRY 4 
Published ‘ 
a Month. ; 
Costs only #layear. 


Send 12 Cents in Stamps 


and you will receive a Sample o£ opy and the 25-cent 
book, **A Living from Poultry,” post-paid. 











1.8. JOHNSON & CO.,23 Custom House 8t.,'Boston, Mass.‘ 
Sample Copy ‘Mailed for 2-Cent Stamp. 
ann. FALL 
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BICY' 


TOILETS SET. 
ILVER CHATELAIN 


SELL BAKER’S paierites Etc., among friends. Sell a total of 75 ibs.fora Boys’ 
or ens’ Bicycle ; 150 to 200 Ibs. for Ladies’ and Gentl 
Highest Grade e Bicycles & 5 Ibs. a ty 101bs. Crescent Camera; "30 Ibs. Pe ws 
atch and Chain, Tea Set Banquet nandt Autoharp, Guitar or 
atch and bi 


or Ld Bicycl 














W. G. BAKER 


Skates; Fy 


"(ener ttieee Y)s 


bs. Gold 
30 Ibe. Shotgun ; 
mee "Curtains Gore 
60 lbs. Silver’ Servi ‘ea-Pot, 


orders. 
dd. 





hain or 


30 lbs. Peek-a- 


— Set; 
pewrit 90 lbs. 


ing = pa at: 15 Ibs. .. Flobert 

Sugar, Creamer, Butter, Spooner, 
Syrup; 30 Ibs. Case 4 pieces) of Sitvor-Piated Knives. ‘orks, Spoons, etc. Mr. Baker 
Send for a Catalogue. 


y, proposition, which will be 


ZZ J. wit 


drawn January 15, 1898. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 
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Frost-GRIPPED GoLp.— The Klondike 
gold-placers lie in ground that is ‘perennially 
frozen, only the surface being thawed to a depth 
of two or three feet in the heart of summer. In 
this respect they resemble the gold-bearing 
gravels of Siberia, and the methods of working 
are similar. Summer is the best time to prospect 
for new leads, but excavation of the gravel, from 
shafts and tunnels, can be as well carried on in 
winter. The ground at the end of a shaft is 
softened by a fire of wood, and then attacked 
with the pick. But, instead of breaking under 
the blows, it mats together, and this tendency 
renders gunpowder and dynamite comparatively 
ineffective in dealing with the frozen mass. 
With any less powerful incentive than the gleam 
of gold to spur on his human antagonist, the 
Frost King would doubtless win an easy victory 
in so desperate a conflict. 


Fruit FLAvors From LEAVES.— Monsieur 
Jacquemin, a French pharmacist, has invented 
a process by which, he says, he can form, from 
the leaves of various fruit-bearing trees and 
shrubs, the flavors that are characteristic of the 
fruits themselves. From apple-tree leaves, 
crushed and fermented, he obtains a liquid 
possessing the fragrance and taste of apples, and 
from vine-leaves a beverage resembling wine. 
His theory is that the peculiar flavor of apples, 
pears, grapes and berries is prepared in, and 
derived from, the leaves of the plant. 

STRANGE STREAMS OF WHEAT. — The 
“belt conveyors” used to carry wheat in some of 
the huge grain stores in Brooklyn, are described 
in the Scientific American. They consist of 
belts, formed of canvas and rubber, thirty inches 
broad, and running over horizontal rollers. At 
the point where a stream of wheat falls upon 
one of these belts, the edges of the latter are 
turned up for a short distance by a pair of rollers 
placed above the general level. But the grain 








quickly acquires a momentum in a straight line, 
which prevents it from falling off the swiftly- 
moving flat belt, and thus, in an unbroken 
stream, it is carried from one end of the great 
- warehouse to the other. When it is desired to 
discharge the wheat from the belt into a hopper, 
a movable frame called a “‘tripper’” runs on a 
track underneath the belt. The tripper carries 
a roller on each side, one being placed much 
above the level of the belt; the latter rises ina 
eurve, passing over the upper roller and beneath 
the lower one, and the sudden change of direction 
causes the wheat to shoot from the belt into the 
hopper. ie 


MINUTE PROJECTILES.—In Professor 
Schuster’s laboratory experiments have recently 
been made, by the aid of an ingenious photo- 
graphic device, in measuring the velocity with 
which molecules are shut off from metal 
electrodes when a spark from a Leyden jar is 
discharged through them. The average velocity, 
within one millimetre from the pole of the 
electrode, was at the rate of nearly a mile and a 
quarter per second, which is three times the 
initial velocity of a modern rifled-cannon projec- 
tile. Yet this immense velocity fell off so rapidly 
that, at a distance of four millimetres, it was only 
a quarter of a mile per second. The velocity 
varies with different metals, and Professor 
Schuster thinks the experiments may lead to 
important discoveries in spectrum analysis. 

PREVENTING SHIPS FROM SINKING.—It 
is proposed to construct the hatches on ships so 
that pressure from below will fix them more 
firmly in their seats. This implies that they 
shall be air-tight. Then as long as a ship with 
a hole in her does not capsize, the confined air 
will give her a chance at least of floating. At 
present hatches are put in from above and are 
designed to exclude deck-water, not to retain air. 
An air-tight hold would make it possible to force 
out water down tothe level of a leak by pumping 
in air. - 

THE TERRIBLE “WHITE ANT.” — Stories 
of the ravages of termites, or “‘white ants,’”’ come 
from the curator of the Australian museum at 
Sydney. Some time ago they destroyed the roof 
of the museum building and it had to be replaced 
with a covering composed largely of steel and 
copper. Their work, being carried on in the 
interior of the timber, does not reveal itself until 
the structure is about ready to fall to pieces, and 
so it was only recently that the fact came out 
that the ants had also destroyed the underpinning 
of one of the important floors of the museum. 








THE YOUTHS 


The superiority of Burneti’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ado. 








HEATING STOVES $2.25 


Stew Races 


See iaeis.05, 
9.00 and up. 
paid for 

2. oa ag For fall jealars 


for our Catalogue. 
SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (ine. }CHICACO,ILL 











“Do Not Stammer.” 


The method employed 
for the permanent cure 
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NEW SYSTEM 
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°o Stammering and 
Stuttering is the fruit 
of a long personal effort 
of Mr. Johnston to over- 
come a severe impedi- 
ment from which he 
has suffered forty years. 
= system is endorsed 


Spain te « 


Charch, 
Hon. John Wanamaker, 


7 5 
i paca Marae | 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, ison Alien, Uni- 7 
Principal and Founder. versity of Sesmaysvante. 


Send for opege book to the PHILADELPHIA 
1033 SP St., Philadelphia, Pa. » 
stablished 1884. 

















Our 1898 Soengee 


Sent FREE to any one sending a 
ssalions dhoqameandalienals anor tairds 
dealer who don’t sell 


Chainless Bicycles. 


We want to send a sample CHAINLESS BICYCLE on 
approval to one seaponettae person in each locality. 


We put money into ++ material and work- 
manship inst advertising. 


Howard Chainless Cycle z 7788 Summer Ave.,Newark, N.J. 











If you are dissatisfied 
with the pen you are using, 
send it to us and write us 
wherein it is not satisfac- 
tory. Judging from your 
handwriting we will send 
free a sample of our pen 
for trial, or on receipt of 
SIX CENTS in stamps will 
send 12 PENS, different 
numbers for all styles of 
writing. 


SPENCERIAN, New York NeW. 
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portunity to better your con-, 
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Hom SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
7 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


2 WONDERFUL TALKING MACHINE. 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines. The latest and most pertes t machine has 
just come out. It is loud and clear and reproduces 
= own or any voice over and over again; speeches 

rom the most noted statesmen, songs from the 
world’s 
bands. he price of this wonderful machine is but | 
$10.00, and it affords a wonderful opportunity for those 
who wish to give public entertainments. This machine 
is now controlled by, and ye od an full particu- 
lars can be had from, SEA ns, Rous K & Co., cago, | 
and send to thom for a book tell ing all about it. 

fention Youth’s Companion. 
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Never advertised before 
but used for last 10 years 
by thousands of ladies who 
privately recommend it to 
others. Absolutely harm- 
less. Contains no arsenic, 


gredient. Its use is most 


mag and it produces a 

Dainty white porcelain boxes | Clear, Rosy, Velvety Skin. 

50 cents, post-paid. Lady Agents Wanted. 
MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, Providence, R. I. 


Young Men 


EARN A Ab 


TELECRAPHY 


is the best one. Send for Catalogue. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 
TEVEUOPOUEUECONGOSOECEOUSGOGESUECEORSGECUORGEROEROESEROESUESEOEGE 


WHAT THE 
TOOTH PROPHYLACTIC 
BRUSH OF COURSE 


A Tooth-Brush dentists indores is sure to be good. 
Thousands Recommend the Prophylactic. 


It is the only brush that cleans between the teeth, and that 
is where or inney tooth-brushes fail. Ask your dentist if 
it is not true. Send for our booklet, which goes into par- 
ticulars. Brushes for sale generally (always sold in a 
Yellow Box), or sent by mail on receipt of price—d5c. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


























Give 


and almost every 


and trembling. 

But when a 

Dm that she 
soap habit. 


safety in Pearline. 


LS WQo0s 


around to the use o 
habit is strong, to be sure. 
some women can’t put it aside without doubting 


her time, 
soap-using woman will come 


Pearline. The soap-using 
After all these years 


woman once wakes up to the 
needs and deserves the very 


best household help, then the arguments in 
FA favor of Pearline prove stronger than any 


There's ease, economy, mee health and 


CLIQUES, 





NUBIAN: 


Silesia or Sateen. 
unchangeable and of superior quality. 


For Waist or Skirt. Percaline, 


Fast Black Linings 
Will Not Crock. 








They are positively 
Inexpensive, yet fill the 


highest requirements. Look for ‘‘ Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard. 


N Trade- Mark, Reg. 


EARSILK 


for Waist Lining. 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks. 
Yard wide, double fold. 





Strong enough 
AT ALL DEALERS. 





We will send a sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage 








sore. 


HERE COMES MY BOTTLE. 


The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nippl 
’ Prevents COLLAPSE 


And ver wil COLIC. The pure Para 
Rubber will n 


your , £%, take no others, but 
send 60 cts. to us for a sample dozen. 







ot make the baby’s mouth 
f you cannot obtain them of 
Patent No. 48. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
17 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 0 Years. 


Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods, 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are as 
safe when carefully selected as Government bonds. 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000, running from two to twenty years, that will 
net 4 to 6 per cent. Descriptive list and full infor- 
mation on application. Correspondence invited. 

A. C. FROST & CO., Bankers, CHICAGO. 
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Beautiful Hair: 
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A Woman’s Crowning Glory. 


From our samples which we 
send by mail you may choose 
at store prices, beautiful, 
stylish and natural ap- 

aring hair designed 
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in any pieces desired. ” 

We send the —_— to . 

any responsible per- * 

son. If not satisfac- * 

tory return to us. bd 

Send for Catalogue. ne 

JOHN MEDINA, Nn 

451A Washington St., nd 

Boston, MAss. ” 

Ask your druggist for 
Medina Rico Balm, the ley 

« Great Hair Grower. 
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wor ARTISTS. 





One of the best of our 
enameled games is the 
a) new Game of Artists. 
Lithogravure reproduc- 
tions of the most popular 
works of the old and 


modern masters. Interest- 
ing rules for play. Sold 
by dealers. Sample pack 
sent for 35 cts. 

We publish a great variety 
-of educational card games— 
Send for handsome ILLUS- 
TRATED List C. Ir 1s Free. 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO.. Cincinnati, U. S.A. 


Angel of Peace.—Kaulbach 





NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 











making as geod as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking, triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 


er than darning, and by reversing 

knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Ruined. Sizes 5 to 10. ‘Sizes 8 to 10 4 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are finer gauge. Cot- 
6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
| Wool, 15 cents per Palr, 9 paire for 25 cents. Also 
Our CHILDREN’S RO STOCKINGS, 20 cents 
per pair, three pairs dor 50 cents. 


If any further mformation 1 desired, send for Cata- 
loque with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


Racine Knitting Company, Dept. D, Racine, Wis, 
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Agents | and made exclusively by iosinne 


THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. 
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The only Talcum Powder 
with a national reputation 
as a perfect Toilet requi- 
site. This Trade Mark 
on box cover is a guaran- 
tee of absolute purit 

Take no substitutes, whic ‘ 
are liable to do harm. For 
sale everywhere or mailed on 
ceipt of 25c. (Free Sam je, 4 
| GERHARD MENNEN- CHEMICAL co., Newark, N. 
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A faultless hate ning machine for 88 e Price 
Heat and moisture regulation and ventilation. a 


lutely perfect. A book about the Wooden Hen and 
one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, Il. 
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Send for 

Youth's 

(Soperion Justly Celebrated. 
Specia 

Catalogue. See advertisement on page 492 in 


Premium List about special skates. 


“Eureka” Skate Sharpener, 25c. free. 
Winslow’s Ankle Brace, 75c. per pair. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPG. CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 & year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
rg to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Hf ould be made in Be Post office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 





the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRIC-LIGHT BLINDNESS. 


There is a peculiar form of eye trouble caused 
by exposure of the unprotected eyes to an intense 
electric light ially that produced during the 
fusion of metal by electricity—which has received 
the name of “electric-light blindness.” 

The trouble begins usually with a feeling of 
slight pricking and irritation as if there were fine 
cinders in the eyes, and this is followed by a 
persistent overflow of tears, and a mistiness of 
the sight as if the sufferer were in a fog. The 
pain, in all but very slight attacks, increases 
rapidly and there follows an agonizing aching of 
the eyeballs, intolerance of light, and often a most 
distressing spasm of the eyelids. The sight some- 
times grows so dim that the patient is nearly 
blind. 

If this accident happens to one who is not regu- 
larly employed in electric smelting or drilling, but 
has merely stopped to look on at the work, the 
trouble is likely to be thought much more serious 
than it really is, for the true cause is apt.to be 
overlooked, the intense brilliancy of the light 
having been masked more or less by the daylight. 

The condition is very similar in its symptoms to 
that known as “snow blindness,” from which 
hunters in the far north and mountain-climbers 
often suffer, and it is probably an identical affec- 
tion, namely, a sunburn—in this case an electric 
burn—of the conjunctiva. Firemen frequently 
suffer in much the same way after working for 
several hours to subdue a fierce conflagration. 

Men who are employed in electric smelting or 
drilling works always protect their eyes by dark 
glasses, and the Eskimos do the same by goggles 
of wood with a narrow slit in the centre. 

The distress during an attack may be relieved 
by instillations of cocaine under the direction of a 
physician, although this drug should not be used 
when repeated attacks occur, as in the case of 
firemen, for fear of creating a habit. After the 
acute inflammation has subsided a simple eye- 
wash of camphor water containing a little borax 
in solution will usually suffice for a cure. 
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THE LITTLE DRUMMER’S LAST CALL. 


A pathetic story of the Civil War was related 
by the corporal of an Illinois regiment who was 
captured by the Confederates at the Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, and is repeated in ‘Women of 
the War.” 

The day before this regiment was ordered by 
General Lyons to march toward Springfield, the 
drummer of the company fell ill. There was no 
one to take his place, and while the captain was 
wondering how he should,supply the lack, a pale, 
sorrow-stricken woman appeared at his tent door, 
begging an interview. She brought with her a 
little boy of twelve or thirteen years, whom she 
wished to place in the regiment as drummer-boy. 
Her husband had been killed in the service, and 
she thought that the boy, who was eager to “join 
the army,” might earn something toward the 
support of the family. 

“Captain,” she said, after the boy had been 
accepted, “he won’t be in much danger, will he?” 

“No, I think not,” replied the officer. “We shall 
be disbanded in a few weeks, I am confident.” 

The new drummer soon became a favorite, and 
there was never a feast of fruit or other hardly 
procured dainties that “Eddie” did not get his 
share first. The soldiers were stirred by the 
child’s enthusiastic devotion, and declared that 
his drumming was different from that of all the 
other drummers in the army! 

After the engagement at Wilson’s Creek, where 
the Federals were defeated, Corporal B., who had 
been thrown from his horse, found himself lying 
concealed from view near a clump of trees. As 
he lay there with his ear to the ground, he heard 
the sound of a drum, distinct but rather faint. In 
a moment he recognized the stroke of Eddie, the 
boy drummer, and hastened toward the spot 
whence the sound proceeded. In a clump of 





bushes propped against a tree, he found the boy. 
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His drum was hanging from a shrub within reach, | 
and his face was deadly pale. 

“O corporal,” said he, “I am so glad you came! 
Won’t you give me a drink of water, please!” 

The corporal ran to a little stream close by, and 
brought the child a draught. Just at this moment 
there came an order for the retreat, and the cor- 
poral turned to go. 

“Don’t leave me,” said the little drummer, “I 
can’t walk. See!’ and he pointed to his feet. 

The corporal saw with horror that both feet had 
been shot off by a cannon-ball. 

“He said the doctors could cure them,” con- 
tinued the boy, pointing to the dead body of a 
Confederate soldier who lay beside him. “He 
was shot all to pieces, but he crawled over here 
and—tied—my legs up—so they would—wouldn’t 
bleed so!” And Eddie closed his eyes wearily. 

The corporal’s eyes were blinded by a mist of 
tears as he looked down. The Confederate soldier, 
shot to death, and in the agonies of the last 
struggle, had managed to take off his suspenders, 
and bind the boy’s legs above the knees! 

As the corporal bent down to raise the child, a 
body of Confederate troops came up and he was 
a prisoner. With a sob in his voice, he told the 
story, and the Southern officer tenderly lifted the 
wounded drummer on to his own horse, swinging 
the drum before him. When the little cavalcade 
reached camp “Eddie” was dead, but the little 
drummer’s last call had aroused the noblest feel- 
ing in the heart of one who was his foe, one whose 
last act was an effort to save and comfort the boy- 
enemy who was faithful to his duty. 


DIFFERENT REASONS. 


In a little New Hampshire village there lives an 
old lady who has such a sweet spirit of kindliness 
toward all the world, that she is unable to com- 
prehend the entire lack of that spirit in some 
other people. 


Not long ago one of her opeeenee, a gay 
young or girl, was paying her a visit, and one 

ay told her of a ragged and intoxicated man 
whom she had seen on the street just before 
leaving home. 

“T can’t bear to pass a man like that,” she said, 
vehemently, at the end of her story. 

“I know just how ’tis, dear,” said the old lady, 
laying one of her soft, wrinkled hands on the girl’s 
head. “It does seem as if you’d got to stop and 
speak with the poor creatures just a minute, don’t 
it? I never can bear to pass ’em by without a 
word; it don’t seem human!” 

The gay, little ae was quite dis- 
turbed by this misinterpretation of her words, but 
she did not undeceive her grandmother as to her 
meaning. For some reason she felt ashamed. 


NEW USE FOR A POODLE. 


A Southern woman says that she never sees a 
white poodle, dressed up with ribbons and bells, 
and waddling along in apathetic content, without 
being instantly reminded of a former pet of her 
own. 


This dog mysteriously disappeared, and although 
large rewards were offered for his return, nothing 
was heard from him. 

At last, one day, a servant of the house brought 
him in to his discouraged owner, in an indescrib- 
ably dirty and abject condition. 

“Where in the world did you find him?” she 
asked, with a mixture of delight and disgust, as 
the dog looked up at her with malicious, twinkling 
eyes from under a soiled drab fringe of hair. 

“Oh,” replied the man, doing his best to repress 
a chuckle, “I done found dat Mopsey ’bout a mile 
from hyar, missus. You see, dere was a trifling 
niggah, he’d got Mopse tied on to de end ob a 
pole, and he was Profecking to swab all his 
windows wid dat dog: but I reckon he didn’t get 
mo’n seben or eight done, missus!” 


SPELLING BY EAR. 


An American gentleman, residing in Berlin, 
taught a little German boy the simple stanzas, 
“Ding-dong bell” and “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star.’ On being asked to write the words of 
these poems, as he thought they were spelled, 
the boy produced the following, according to the 
Home Guard: 

Dinn, dann, bell, Pussis in wi well, 
Hupurterinn, littell ganni ruen, 
Hutuckeraut littell Tammi Truat 


Wardarnortibeu was tat 
Tudraun Purpussikat. 


Twinkel, Twinkel, littell star, 
Haueiwander wad juar, 
Ababaf wi woel so hei 
Leikeideiermann in wiski. 





UNKNOWN. 


Mr. F. Litchfield, a well-known art dealer, 
exhibited some panels of old tapestry at the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, says Household 
Words. Wanting one of the panels returned for 
some reason, he telegraphed: “Please send panel 
eight by ten—Venus and Adonis—Litchfield.” 


The departmental head of the exhibition was 
away, and his clerk returned the mmocenge to the 
post-office as “Not understandable.” ie post- 
office ople, struck with a bright idea, then 
transmitted the yn ae to the city of Litchfield, 
and received the following reply: 

“No such firm as Venus & Adonis known here. 
Try Manchester.” 


A PSEUDONYM. 


A lady who wanted a servant so badly that she 
took one without a recommendation, or even an 
introduction, happened one day to look into a 
book which belonged to the girl, and immediately 
thereafter went to her with some uneasiness 
expressed in her face. 

“Ts this your book, Susie?” she asked. 

“Yes’m. 

“How is this, then? When you came you told 
me your name was Susie Stokes, but here in this 

is the name ‘Bridget Lafferty.’ ”’ 

“It’s all right, ma’am,” said the girl. “That’s 
me nondy-plume!”’ 


“OF all the delegates that I met at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention,” says Dr. J. L. Hill, 
“T liked him best who, on — asked what his 
business was, said, ‘I am a cheer-up-odist.’ ”— 


COMPANION. 


Fanciers’ Review, Box 1, Chatham,N.Y. 6 mos. 2c. 
“All About Pigeons,” 25c. “‘Comic Poultry Book,” 25c. 
All 50c. (Ade, 








@5 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatohes 
with Bantam, 20, 87 and 48 chicks from 50 eggs.” Jacob 
Whippert, Cecil, O. Largesize cheap. Send 4c for No. 48 
catalog. Buckeye Incubator Co,, Springfield, 0. 
’ 25 kinds for #1. repaid. Egg 
BIRDS’ BGGS. SiGe go aa 
e about 1x ch, nds, $1. 
MINERALS. 52 kinds. #160; 150 kinds, eae 
4 ww POINTS. nds, 50 cts. ; 30 kinds, 


RRO 00. 
EK. HELLS. Nice box, more than 100, for £3. 
Chas. z? Reed, Worcester, Mass. Catalogue 4c. stamps. 











Exchange. 


= CHRISTMAS GIFT 


buy your husband a pair of 
“Easy Running” .- 


Coates Clippers. 


You’ve .no idea how often 
they would be used. Become 
as necessary in the family 
as a comb or a curler. 

m k of husband’s 

neck when it becomes**wool- 

“Jind Husband trim_ his 

» beard and clip your boy’s 

hair. Cutlery and Hardware Stores sell Coates 

lippers; if you don’t find them send for illustrated 
circular and prices. 

COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


$5.00 SUNART JR. 


**So Simple a Child Can Operate It.’’ 
"Sa : Two sizes, G 
















one double 
plate holder 





“Look Pleasant Now.” 
Sunart Cameras from #5 to #100. 28 Styles. 
Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


SUNART PHOTO CO., 28 Aqueduct St.,Rochester,N.Y. 







You will say that this 


Parlor Rocker 


is worth $10.00 when 
you see it. 


Mohogeny Mar- 
quetry ack — Hand 
lished — Extra high 
extra high brace arms 
—a wonderful bargain. 
Packed ready to ship 
anywhere. 


DECEMBER 16, 1897. 


$3.25 





ALEXANDER H. REVELL & CO., 
Wabash Avenue, Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














CSCENI 


BICYCL 


Self-Made 
Reputation 4 


ES- 
isn 


70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents 
is the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. 


Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 
























ornamentation desired. Next best, ‘S 
by Bright Dealers everywhere. A little talk with any courteous up-to-date dealer will 


cial,” 


confirm this. Beautifully illustrated Catalogue on application. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


F ANY ONE asks you what you would like for Christmas, 
you will be choosing for yourself an ideal present 
when you say a 


Geo. S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


Its ““LUCKY CURVE” has made it famous wherever clean fingers 
and pleasant thoughts are desired. A beautiful gift, valuable the year round. 
‘Standard Parker,” $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and upward, according to size and 
too. ** Silver Dollar,” $z.00. For sale 














NEW YORK RETAIL STORE, 1123 BROADWAY (25TH 8T.). 


OWNEYV’S 


“LOWNEY” ON EVERY PIECE. 

A Trial Package of our Finest Goods for 10 Cts. in Stamps. 
When not to be had of dealers, we will send on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60 cts. : 
2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3.00. Delivered free in the U.S. 
... Address All Correspondence to... 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON RETAIL STORE, 416 WASHINGTON ST. (BeLow SUMMER). 


UPID ann PSYCHE —~ 


And OTHER Connoisseurs Approve of 





Chocolate 
Bonbons. 
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“KA Dainty Dessert.” 


N. Y. B. CO. 


is stamped on the genuine 
and is a guarantee of 
excellence. 


BUTTER 
THIN 5 eee ‘ . in saa lean or Gok 
WA F E R. < m, ant : FREE SAMPLE sent 


on application to 


The NEW YORK BISCUIT CO., 


“Rich in Flavor.” New Bedford, Mass. 
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COMPANION. II. 





Cents per Copy, or one Year for $1 OO 


At all Newsdealers’ and on all Trains. 


DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 


celebrates the beginning of its 38th year of continuous 
prosperous publication by a reduction in price. 


There is scarcely any other magazine now published that has had 

as long and as prosperous a career. It has many people on its subscription list \ 4 
have en reading it for 87 years. The reduction in price made possible by t 
recent improvements in snsraving, printing and paper-making should greatly 
enierse its constituency. No other magazine gives more for the money. 

spegeatne for the oT family. It gives as much general matter as an 
quetestrale iterary magazine. It treats household topics as fully as a strictly 
domestic journal. It gives as much interesting matter for young people as a 
strictly young peo le’s Gublication. It gives as much fashion news as a strictly 
Spaicn pa —_ jt e onl ane that gives patterns of its fashion 
desi on ere cos al postage. It is beautifully printed, be: otis 


illus: ated “and carefull edite 
NO BETTER caey a year’s subscription to Demorest’s Magazine 
can be made. B p. 2 A AT ONCE you can get the Magazine at the reduced 
price, and will aiso receive the handsome 25c. Xmas Number, with its beautiful 
panel Sey supplement. 
$1.00 by money-order, registered letter or check to the 


DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





















“WASTE NOT; WANT NOT.” 


waste or non-nutritive matter in Quaker Oats. 


There is absolutely no 
In point of 
economy it is ten’ times cheaper than meat; far healthier 
as an article of steady diet, and more palatable and appetizing — 
especially for breakfast and supper. It is totally unlike all other 
foods in its flavor and 
When you ask for Quaker Oats see that you get Quaker Oats. 


At all Grocers. 


wonderful delicacy of digestibility. 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages. 










Let the 
Children 
Help You 


prepare your Christmas dinner. With Zhe 
Enterprise New Meat Chopper a child can 
chop the meat for the pies, crumb the bread for the dressing, 
prepare the chicken for salad. 


The Enterprise New 
Meat Chopper 


Chops any kind of meat—cooked or raw, fat or lean; cod- 
fish, cocoanut, peppers, horseradish, clams or scraps. It is 
Simple—Durable—Compact. In two pieces. Can be taken 
apart with a twist of the wrist and cleaned as easily as a 
silver spoon. No parts to lose, no parts to break, no intricate 
— bos worry you. 


all hardware dealers. Price, Ne. 2, 1.75. No. 4, ®2.25. Our trade- , 
- .. ay nterprise,”’ is on every machin 
SEND 4 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR THE “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER.” 200 RECIPES. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia. 


FHSS S445 555 
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Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 








Happy Holiday i. 


if only some thoughtful friend 
would present him with a 


Marlin Repeating Rifle. 


The Martin Mopet of 1897, a take-down repeater, using 22 short, 
22 long and 22 long-rifle cartridges in one arm, is WITHOUT A 
tga PEER among small bores. They cost a trifle more in the be- \"), 
- ginning, but you have three rifles in one, and } 
the SuPeRIOR MaTERIAL Usep makes them long-_ 
lived and much the cheaper in the end. %" 
, Our 195-page book (just out)tells all about them. ++ 

i, UP- to-date information about powders, black 
and smokeless; proper size, quantities, how to « 
load; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, jacketed, 
soft-nosed, mushroom, etc.; trajectories, pene- 
trations, all calibres 22 to 45; how to care for 
arms, and 1,000 other things, including many 
trade secrets never before given to the public. 

FREE @f you will send stamps for postage to 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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A FAVORITE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
“Stevens Favorite’’ Rifle. 






Order at once and get 
goods in. yy Se Christmas. 









« Stevens 
Favorite,” 
No. 17. 





No. 17, With Plain Sights, . ° $6.00 
No. 13, With Vernier and Beach Sights, 3.50 
For 22, 25 and 32 Rim-Fire Cartridges. 

Weight 444 Ibs., 22-inch barrel, ““Take Down"’ Model. 
Stevens are the most Accurate ifles made. Ask your 
dealer for ‘“‘Stevens Favorite.” If he can't supply you 
don’t —a some other gun of questionable accuracy. 
We'll sell one direct, express paid, at these prices. end name on postal for Illustrated Circular. 
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J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., Box 33, CORCOPEE FALLS, MASS. § 





























This cut is 34 
Actual Size 
of Watch 

and Chain. 


Watch a 
Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also 
a Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 
selling 1% dozen packages of Bluine at 
toc. each. Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the Bluine, 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 

No money required. We send the Bluine 
at our own risk. You go among your 
neighbors and sell it. Send us the money 
=== that you get for it and we send you the 
Watch, Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Heavy Beveled It is Guaranteed to Keep Accurate 
Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 

BLUINE COMPANY, Box 105, CONCORD JUNC., MASS, 




















WESSON 


FIAMMERLESS SAFETY REVOLVER? 


HERE is a difference between Revolvers. Smith & Wesson 
have made Revolvers since 1859. ‘Their history has been a 
history of constant improvement, and to-day their output is as 
perfect as experience and the best mechanical skill, backed by 
ample capital, can produce. Strength, accuracy, penetration, 
safety, are features in which Smith & Wesson Revolvers excel 


all other makes. Catalogues exhaustively describing their twelve 


—_—_—— newest styles will be sent free upon application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS in = Sehool Houses, Bu. ,at 15 to 
pteme oaniene by  — with hearing tubesand charging ts 
\L ONE DOLLAR OFFER Nrvtinn Vout’ Compenton andoena 
lention Youths’ Companion and send us 
OUR LIBERAL ER $08 ore codes 


arantee of 
\ and we will send — Se a other b Lonpwene 0. D, sub- 
m jeet to examination, you them at and if found sat- 
XK — ices. — ented.and AN OPPORTUNITY Fc R othe BIG MONEY pay 
express less One Dollarsent withorder.  - - 
HAS W EQUAL. AL, IT 
PLAYS sie. IT SINGS, IT 
It’s music, both wr ayy nd on vocal, is repro- 


expressions and melod onk © best and most 
can render them. ITs. i” ATION THE NUMAN voice 


1880 80 PERFECT as to deceive almost any one. You U CAN PLAY. SING ( OR TALK, to = IY SUR OR and it will record and 
times as di ae wi WN HOM 
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TALKS, IT LAUG 


reproduce the many es as de- 
hear with the most lifelike oxpreeten such noted speak 
noted bands as Sousa’s, Gilmore’s, U.S. Marine ons eehern ones euch, noted 6 1 Ly} 1} 
and others eve interest ea hee reproduced on the Gra hone. 
sin fact, rything of m Sak euapnuagt' is ‘well = well made in every respect, has o owene 
= EE Ww ece gears and po 0) bwispine, tension screw for regulating 4 
8 AND UNS TWol PIECES WITH ONE — extra loud alum 





ter and more portable than a Foe = les, is equipped with 
d tise led by ee the line of Tal ee 


es. There is no lim’ the 
d as often as desired. 
Price of of Our Gem Graphophone with 2 bearing tu bes andconcert hora... 10.00 
Price of Our Gem en —_ 2 ss peartes tubes, concert horn 

ay oak carrying case with handle, as illustrated ove. 12.00 


0) Rec te cen d 
ae jar Bost Musical — = rans BIG Ms SEAT ocmithe of ore gzen. 


pus GREAT $22.25 EXHIBITION MONEY. MAKING COTE EekbicEi at Wii c J ait ho hut 
ie (12x: ‘osters 

and inciudes © sRAEHOE: hone ONES, ATE 8nd 200 Lamson Admission e Tickets. ou GRAPHOPHONE CATALOGUE IS FREE 
HDS. SEND FOR IT. am ocaeieom 


PES TALKING RECO ° °° 
WE REFER you ro Bank of the Repube 
STS aa ew of I or r any old resident ef Cale 
in Chicago wrt em to come and examine our or Oat hophone. Address, 
SEARS ROEBUCK nk & CO.(inc.}onEs SUPPLY THOUSEON E. EARTH Cor. Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman sts. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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